‘NUMBER ONE SCHOOLMASTER 
Frank Laubach teaches Africans to read. See Page 21 
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Anniversary Gift 


THERE WAS QUITE a debate at our Luther League meeting that 
night. It all started when the question of a twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary gift was mentioned. We had $35 in our treasury. Our vice 
president favored giving it all to the church, for the silver anni- 
versary drive which was to close two weeks later. 

An outburst of commotion started when Bill said, “Can’t we 
go in the red this time and make it $50?” 

After things had calmed down, Agnes took the floor. “We’ve 
already given more to the church this year than we have in our 
treasury. Our collections seldom reach five dollars. If we give 
$50 there won’t be anything in the treasury for three weeks. 
After all, we want something for social activities.” i 

The majority agreed with Agnes until our vice president said, 
“We're not a social organization or a business organization. We're 
a Christian organization. We've given money before putting 
faith in the Lord that this was his work and we would get it back. 

Why not give the $50? We can always pay for our social activities 
ourselves.” 

When a vote was taken a few moments later the majority 
favored the $50 donation. 

Strangely enough, four weeks later our treasury had already 
paid out the $50 and there was still money left to pay for a social 
with plenty of refreshments for everyone that attended it. 
J. F. Mack 
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Lag in World Action fund 

Campaign for the 1948 Lutheran 
World Action fund was limping, the 
figures indicated in late November. Un- 
usual efforts would be needed in Na- 
tional Lutheran Council churches to 
bring the appeal to a successful conclu- 
sion. 

The eight National Council churches 
had sent 78 per cent of their $4 million 
World Action quota to the New York 
office by Nov. 23. Only the American 
Lutheran Church—with 92 per cent 
paid—was within sight of the goal. 
The United Lutheran Church had paid 
75 per cent. 

Among United Lutheran synods five 
were already in the 100 per cent class, 
two in the far west—Rocky Mountain 
(112 per cent) and California (107)— 
two in the south—Georgia-Alabama 
(169.7) and Florida (105), and also the 
Canada Synod (129.6). 

The North Carolina Synod (99.4 per 
cent) and Kentucky-Tennessee (96.6) 
were nearing the goal. The Midwest 
Synod with 90.4 per cent paid, and 
Northwest with 90.5, were the only 
others that seemed certain to reach their 
full quotas. 

In late November of 1947 the Na- 
- tional Council churches had been 
$265,785 short of the $10 million two- 
year goal for Lutheran World Action. 
United Lutherans were then less than 
10 per cent from completion of their 
part of the fund. 


The Cardinal may be next 

In Hungary last month Communist 
leaders were closing in on their dan- 
gerous opponent, Joseph Mindzenty, 
Roman Catholic cardinal. 
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Imprisonment of the Lutheran Bishe 
Lajos Ordass in October had not pré 
duced much violent protest, either ir 
side or outside Hungary. In Novembre 
the techniques used against the Lu 
theran bishop were being tried again 
the Roman Catholic cardinal. 

Threats were made in’ public ac 
dresses by government spokesmen. TI 
cardinal is “the leader of reaction,” the 
said. “Liquidation of clerical reactic 
is now on the order of the day,” it w. 
said by Erna Gero, minister of trans 
port in the Hungarian government. “ 
is intolerable that associates of in 
perialistic warmongers should be le 
undisturbed.” 

Efforts were being made to drive 
wedge between the cardinal and th: 
members of the ,.Roman Cathol) 
Church. Priests were advised to refus 
to follow the cardinal’s leadership. 

In a pastoral letter to his people, tl 
cardinal wrote last month: “Immen# 
mental pain afflicts Hungarian Catholi« 
who are at a crossroad and have * 
choose between their daily bread ar 
Christian conscience. I do not wai 
them to lose their bread. Every Cal 
olic who signs a protest against me ca 
do it and be aware that he did not ax 
out of free determination.” 


| 


Warning 

The top Communist in Hungar® 
Matyas Rakosi, threatened Rome: 
Catholic leaders in a public address ci 
Nov. 27. “We can no longer permit re 
action to hide behind vestments” of thi 
church leaders, he said. | 

“We must tame Fascists who appee! 
in priests’ clothing. We have come ‘i 
the end of our policy of tolerance... | 


The vba 
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FIRST RUBBLE CHURCH 


At Pforzheim the Germans dedicate a church built of debris reclaimed from the ruins of the city 


Communists have not been successful 
“with gentle means in creating order,” 
he said. “We must abandon this way 
and adopt another policy. ... We must 
settle once and for all with this band, 
and above all with their chiefs.” 

Cardinal Mindzenty’s private secre- 
tary, Father Andrew Zakar, was ar- 
rested last month on charge of treason. 
He was suspected of “anti-national ac- 
tivity,” said a government communique. 

Dr. Zackar has been arrested to force 
him to make a “confession” to be used 
in justifying the arrest of the cardinal, 
surmises a New York Times corre- 
spondent in Vienna. 


Lutherans postpone 

Lutherans in Hungary postponed a 
national synod meeting, scheduled for 
December, until early in 1949. The 
synod will be obliged to decide whether 
or not a successor should be named for 
Bishop Ordass, who has been deprived 
of civil rights for five years. “It is not 
certain whether he can be a bishop or 
even a pastor during the five-year pe- 
riod,” church leaders say. 

The synod meeting will be expected to 
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The first Notkirche—church built 
from rubble—was completed recently 
in Pforzheim, Germany. About $10,000 
in cash is sufficient for construction of 
such a building. Lutherans of America 
have agreed to finance construction of 
30 of these churches. 

One will be built in Nuremberg, 
where 21 of the 24 Lutheran churches 
of the city were destroyed. In Munich 
the Kreuzkirche, with a congregation 
of 6,000, had been provided with a bar- 
racks church, seating 270. A rubble 
church will now be provided also. 


take action on a proposed “pact of un- 
derstanding” between the Lutheran 
church and the government. 


Berlin headquarters 

A “Luther House”—to be a center for 
Lutheranism in eastern Germany—has 
been purchased in a suburban section 
of Berlin. The U.S. Committee for the 
Lutheran World Federation has granted 
$16,875 to acquire the property. 

The building may become the head- 
quarters of the newly organized United 
Lutheran Church of Germany. 


Homes for displaced persons 

Lutherans were getting specific infor- 
mation last month as to how to go about 
opening their doors for DPs coming 
from Europe to the U.S. A “Displaced 
Persons Resettlement Form” was being 
made available to anyone who could 
secure a house and a job for an immi- 
grant. 

The forms can be secured from 33 
executives of resettlement committees, 
now organized in 29 states, or from Miss 
Cordelia Cox at 231 Madison avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

At least 35,000 Lutheran DPs in the 
European camps are eligible for immi- 
gration to the U.S. under the Wiley 
law. So far there are promises of homes 
and jobs for 1,500. Among 808 DP pas- 
sengers on an army transport reaching 
Boston in mid-November, there were 
108 Protestants. None are permitted to 
sail for the U.S. until homes and jobs 
are guaranteed for them. 

Last month the Rev. Joseph Belgum 
of the Lutheran Inner Mission Society 
of Brooklyn was giving people ideas 
about how to aid DPs. He had sent out 
an application form including questions 
like these: “My summer home in... 
could be used this winter for this pur- 
pose”... “I ama boy (or girl) and am 
willing to share temporarily my room.” 
... “TI should like to help some of these 
fellow-Lutherans after their arrival in 
U.S. with some food packages, with 
children’s clothing, shoes, with furni- 
HOURS 5a 


Information 

Persons who promise jobs to DPs are 
not under contract to keep them em- 
ployed indefinitely, states the National 
Lutheran Council. “However, there is a 
moral obligation to help the displaced 
family make good.” Travel expenses of 
DPs from the east coast to their places 
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of employment will be paid by the Na- 


.tional Lutheran Council if no other 


funds are available. 

Displaced persons, says the Council, 
“are carefully screened by immigration 
authorities. ... They have survived un- ~ 
told hardships through a will to live on. 
They long to rebuild their homes and 
to live in peace. They have human 
longings, human virtues, human weak- 
nesses—just like us. They are God’s 
creatures, with the same right to life, to 
freedom, and to decent living as all 
of us.” 


No draft in 1950 

End of the U.S. peacetime draft when 
the law expires in 1950 is wanted by 
the Commission on World Peace of the 
Methodist Church. The commission said 
it wanted “the policy-making powers of 
government, now largely entrusted to 
military men, restored as speedily as 
possible to civilian leadership.” 

Kansas Methodists went on record 
this fall in opposition to any peacetime 
draft. “We believe the present Selec- 
tive Service Act was not necessary. We 
call for the repeal of the law on the 
ground that it is inconsistent with 
American democracy and prejudicial 
to peace efforts,” said the Kansas con- 
ference. 

Selective Service “may become an 
opening wedge for universal military 
training and active militarism in our 
government,” warned the New Jersey 
Baptist Convention in October. Bap- 
tists said they do not oppose the Selec- 
tive Service Act, but are against a long- 
range program which would make mil- 
itary training compulsory at all times. 


Academy for Russian Orthodox 

The first school for advanced training 
of priests of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in America was opened last 
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In TRAINING FoR RussIaAN OrTHODOX PRIESTHOOD 
Class at St. Vladimir’s Seminary meets in an annex of Union Seminary, New York 


month in New York City. The academy 
is housed in an annex of Union The- 
ological Seminary. 

Dr. George Florovsky, formerly of 
the Orthodox Theological Academy in 
Paris, is a member of the faculty (see 
photo). “The East must face the chal- 
lenge of the West,” he said at the in- 
augural ceremony. “And the West, per- 
haps, has to pay more attention to the 
legacy of the East, which was always 
meant to be an ecumenical and cath- 
olic message.” Dr. Florovsky is an out- 
standing leader in the World Council of 
Churches. 

The new academy may become asso- 
ciated with Columbia University as a 
specialized school. 


ELC outdistances the tide 

Population of Minnesota increased 3.4 
per cent from 1940 to 1947. Member- 
ship of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in that state increased 24 per 
cent during that time. 

North Dakota population lost 15 per 
cent. ELC membership there gained 27 
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per cent. The South Dakota story was 
the same: population loss, 10 per cent; 
ELC gain 25 per cent. In the three West 
Coast states, population gain was 41 per 
cent in eight years, ELC membership 
gain was 86 per cent. 

Average population gain was 8.9 per 
cent in all areas where the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church has a considerable 
number of congregations. ELC mem- 
bership gain in these areas averaged 28 
per cent. The ELC, established by per- 
sons of Norwegian ancestry, is the fast- 
est growing of the Lutheran churches 
of America. 


Missourian mistrusts ULC 

Announcement of willingness to 
merge with churches of the National 
Lutheran Council, made by the United 
Lutheran Church in October, may be 
nothing but “power politics,” suggests 
Dr. Theodore Graebner in the Missouri 
Synod paper, the Lutheran Witness. 

A reporter for The Witness at the 


ULC convention was expecting “an 
afternoon of long debate” when the 
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merger proposal was presented, Instead, 
states Dr. Graebner, “no questions were 
asked, no explanations given, no debate, 
no discussion.” The convention adopted 
the proposal unanimously in less than 
five minutes. “Was there ever a less 
meaningful resolution on a subject of 
the first importance?” Dr, Graebner 
asks. 

“Everybody knows that there is not 
the slightest prospect of such a merger 
as the ULC proposes,” says Dr. Graeb- 
ner. “Synods constituting the ULC 
would be among the first to call a halt 
to any merger that would convey the 
control of its colleges and theological 
seminaries, its missions in Africa and 
Asia, to a majority which has not con- 
tributed one dollar to these enterprises,” 
he declares. 

Dr. Graebner does not state the 
source of his information regarding the 
attitude of ULC synods on Lutheran 
merger. 


Easy money for churches 

Easiest way for a church to raise 
money is to sell “chances.” Roman 
Catholic parishes have usually been 
content to offer automobiles or houses 
as prizes in their highly profitable lot- 
teries. Last month an even more at- 
tractive bait was being offered. 

“Several churches in Pittsburgh be- 
gan selling tickets for a Christmas 
drawing which will hand out $17,500 
in cash,” said the Pittsburgh Press on 
Novy. 22. Top prize will be $5,000. The 
person who:sells the winning ticket will 
receive $500. These churches paid out 
$15,000 to 80 lucky ticket-holders in a 
Thanksgiving lottery. 

The U.S. Bureau of Internal Revenue 
is looking into the situation, said the 
Press. Churches, which are exempt 
from taxation, must file lists of winners, 
and must pay tax on their profits. 


Last month a Roman Catholic church 
in the Pittsburgh area, St. Bernard’s 
Church in Mt. Lebanon, attacked the 
lottery idea. “A raffle is a violation of 
the law of Pennsylvania,” said the con- 


gregation’s Sunday bulletin. “We are | 
dedicated to teach observance of the © 


law. How can a person with any sense 
of justice and honor teach the observ- 
ance of one law and condone the viola- 
tion of another?” 


A warning about gambling was given | 


to congregations in the Bronx, New | 


York City, last month. It came from 
the Rev. Russell Damstra of the Prot- 
estant Council. He urged churches “to 
eschew the use of all gambling devices 


to raise funds. .. . “Gambling,” he said, — 
“dries up the springs of charity.” He > 


said bazaars are being operated by 
churches, in which “nearly everything 
to be secured is via the wheel of chance 
or by raffle. This is illegal gambling.” 


Against Sunday football 
“You Are My Brother Day” was to 
be celebrated on Sunday, Nov. 28, in 


Brooklyn, sponsored by the Brooklyn | 


Round Table of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. To top off 
the celebration, a football game be- 
tween the Baltimore Colts and Brook- 


lyn Dodgers was scheduled for Ebbets — 


Field. 


Dr. J./Henry Carpenter, Protestant — 


co-chairman of the Brooklyn branch of 
the National Conference, said he would 
resign, Then. the Roman Catholic and 
Jewish co-chairmen, Matthew J. Troy 
and Oscar A. Lewis, resigned also. 


The Sunday football game had been — 


proposed by the national office of the 
Conference of Christians and Jews, they 
said, “Such sale of tickets for a Sunday 
football game commercializes this holy 


day and is obnoxious to all Christians — 


and to deeply religious people.” 
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otato prices 

Price SupPorT has begun to reveal its 
ss attractive side to the Maine potato 
rmers. Their market is being taken 
,fway from them by Canada’s New 
runswick and Prince Edward Island 
rmers, who sell from 50 to 90 cents 
cheaper per hundred-weight. 

The effect of the Canadian invasion 
yas reached the length of the Atlantic 
eaboard and inland, and Maine’s near- 
rd crop is dangerously slowed in 
e markets. There will be that many 
ore potatoes for the U.S. Government 
o buy in, while the consumers get their 
eaper potatoes from another source. 
A belated attempt to remedy the sit- 
ation is reported from Washington. 
e government will reduce the price 
arantee from 90 per cent to 60 per 
t of parity on next year’s crop, and 
all for a substantial cut in potato 
creage. 


ubstitute for the canal 

Wave H. Rurtanp, a transportation 
ert and former maritime commis- 
ion official, proposes a new way to 
ure or circumvent the present limita- 
ftions and future insecurities of the 
Panama Canal. 
| He is urging the U.S. to lease a ram- 
tshackle, single-track, 18-mile-long 
}Mexican railroad, which crosses the 
isthmus between Port of Mexico on the 
gulf side to Salina Cruz on the Pacific 
side. The railroad would need to be 
rebuilt and multiple-tracked to carry 
truck-trailer bodies and vessels (such 
as the Coast Guard uses) up to 250 
feet long. 

Mr. Rutland’s plan was born from 
observing the marine railway in On- 
tario, which operates in this way be- 
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tween a chain of lakes; also from his 
examination of a more formidable 
transportation system in Germany in 
1939. The latter loaded huge trailer- 
trucks with industrial goods and ma- 
chinery, speeded them over German 
super-highways to ports, ran them 
loaded onto vessels bound for South 
America and other lands, and sent the 
still-loaded truck§ to the very doors of 
her customers, where they were re- 
loaded with native commodities to re- 
turn the way they came. 

Mr. Rutland claims the plan is su- 
perior to the sea-level canal being con- 
sidered to run through Colombia. This 
would have the same element of canal 
insecurity as that of Panama, and would 
take 10 years to complete. The railway 
would take 18 months for reconstruc- 
tion, and the enlargement of the ports 
about three years. 


A king wanted 

BrELGIuM’s TENSION over the deter- 
mination of the strong Catholic Party 
to bring back the exiled King Leopold 
has been eased by the party's defeat 
in the Senate. The Catholic Party, 
which has always been ultra-loyalist 
and conservative in its adherence to the 
court, has pressed a bill upon the Sen- 
ate to institute a public referendum vote 
calling for “the return of exiled King 
Leopold.” 

A combination of Communists, Lib- 
erals, and Socialists definitely and 
finally removed the possibility by de- 
feating the bill, thus killing any chance 
of presenting a similar bill in the 
Chamber of Deputies. However, an- 
other avenue of approach by the Cath- 
olic Party to bring back the king is ex- 
pected and feared by the people. 


Keep out Spain 

Spain nopes for a welcome into the 
community of nations. So far this is a 
doubtful goal. Western European na- 
tions are a unit in opposing re-estab- 
lishment of full diplomatic relations 
with Spain. They still resent Spain’s 
attitude and actions in World War II, 
though Britain has instructed her UN 
delegates not to vote against the re- 
habilitation proposal, if the U.S. fa- 
vors it. % 

That favor emanates largely from U.S. 


military sources, who think Spain would ,, 


be a valuable bastion against Russian 
advance in Europe. European nations 
think little of Spain’s military value and 
still less of her political integrity and 
morality. Latin American support of 
Spain in this matter is considered triv- 
ial, being based more on the desire to 
establish embassies in Madrid to exalt 
their own prestige. 

The U.S.A. would lose face with the 
rest of the world and the U.S.S.R. 
would gain proportionately if Spain 
were to become a restored member of 
the family of nations. 


Competition 

RUSSIAN STOCKPILING is definitely on 
the increase both in quantity and va- 
riety of commodities, particularly in 
strategic materials. Russia is especially 
cultivating Far East markets, generally 
those on which she wishes at present 
to impress her ideology. In Siam she 
seeks tin, in Malaya rubber and some 
tin, in Ceylon rubber—30,000 tons this 
year and a bid for 80,000 tons next year. 
Also she wants Ceylon’s graphite; in 
Australia wool (but just now waiting 
for lower prices); in Brazil cotton, for 
which she is spending $8 million this 
year, though a large grower of this com- 
modity at home. 

Naturally other nations are com- 
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peting, especially Britain and the U. 
for obvious reasons, and the race iy 
evitably is boosting prices. The U.S. 
particularly anxious for manganese ay 
chrome, essentials for munitions. The» 
were heretofore obtained in large quay 
tities from Russia. Now they are soug. 
in South Africa and Southern Rhodesi 
lead and zinc in Australia and Burm 
copper in Rhodesia, Chile and Canada 

The real bottleneck in this intensif: 
ing race is transportation—lack of shir 
freight and coal cars, locomotives, bi 
roads, or none at all in the more prin 
itive lands. A recent sidelight on tl 
race is the result in the British Malayz 
rubber market in October. The U.S. av 
quired 28,524 tons; Russia 17,332 ton 
Britain 9,973 tons, though it was h: 
own market. 


Odds and ends 
Tue British government of Hor 
Kong Colony has come to China’s a’ 
by lending 10,000 tons of rice to Nar 
king and other Chinese cities in he 
present acute food crisis... . Russia Hi 
demanded dissolution of Finland’s poy 
ular rifle clubs, because the membe 
indulge in “target practicing in violatic 
of the peace treaty.” .. . FRANCE HA 
promised to indemnify Switzerland f« 
Swiss nationals who lost their lives du 
ing France’s struggle for liberation. 1] 
return Switzerland promises to use tt 
indemnity solely on behalf of the far 
ilies of the victims. . . . Yucosuavra hi 
served notice on Greece to retur 
wounded and missing Yugoslav soldie: 
left in Greek territory. Yugoslavia de 
nies having in any way violated Gree 
boundaries or rights. .. . CZECH AUTHOR 
ITIES are indignantly charging th: 
Czech conspirators against their regim 
are being trained by the U.S. Counter 
Intelligence. 
—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


The Luthere 


{Washington 


Hopes FOR PEACE have been raised 
here by the current session of the Gen- 
‘eral Assembly of the United Nations, 
in spite of the explosive nature of some 
of the issues. Several factors combine 
to produce a limited but genuine op- 
timism as to the possibility of halting 
“| the drift toward war. . 

"| One of these factors is the emerging 
influence of the smaller nations, and 
“)their determination to play an active 
role in averting war. Romulo of the 
Philippines opened the general debate 
with an impassioned plea to the small 
nations to wield their combined influ- 
ence as “a third force for peace.” 

A resolution introduced by Mexico 
appealing to the great powers to “re- 
double their efforts, in a spirit of soli- 
darity and mutual understanding, to 
| achieve in the briefest possible time 
final settlement of the war and the con- 
clusion of all peace treaties” met with 
wide acceptance. 

It was one of the few instances where 
the five major powers were in agree- 
ment. The issues in the Berlin dispute 
were clarified by independent study of 
the problem by the six neutral powers. 


Straws in the wind 

Another hopeful sign is that the 
spokesmen for the western nations 
dropped to a large extent the perfunc- 
tory and veiled language of diplomacy, 
and spoke with clarity and decision. 
Their frank facing up to hard facts is 
said to have broken some of the tension 
and to have created a new atmosphere 
of respect and integrity, essential to the 
peaceful settlement of major issues. 

Secretary Marshall’s major policy 
speech to the Assembly was quiet and 
conciliatory in tone. While not dodging 
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UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


any of the issues, he placed the United 
States on record as seeking peaceful 
settlement of the problems that are pro- 
ducing tensions between the East and 
West. ; . 

Vishinsky’s main address, while 
marked by complaints and accusations, 
still lacked the bitterness of last year’s 
tirade on war-mongering. It was inter- 
preted by some observers as indicating 
a possible shift toward conciliation in 
Russia’s foreign policy. All of these 
“straws in the wind” were seized upon 
because of a desperate desire to cap- 
italize any factors that might lead to a 
stable peace. 


Long-range goals 

Some of the items to be considered 
were charged with dynamite. The Ber- 
lin deadlock, the volatile situation in 
Palestine, the impasse on control of 
atomic energy and prohibition of atomic 
weapons, the question of reduction of 
armaments, raised issues which de- 
manded all the patience and wisdom 
that the statesmen could muster. They 
provided a real test of the moral au- 
thority of the United Nations. 

Other matters, while not as dramatic, 
were closer to the long-term aims of 
the UN in terms of human welfare. 
Chief of these was the Declaration on 
Human Rights submitted by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (see page 12), 
which seeks to set up world-wide stand- 
ards for the protection of the basic 
rights of the individual. If this is 
adopted by the General Assembly, the 
next step will be the drafting of a 
Covenant on Human Rights, which 
would be binding on each nation ratify- 
ing it. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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UNITED NATIONS 
PLAN STATEMENT 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


A definition of religious liberty is 
debated at Paris sessions of the 
UN General Assembly 


IN YOUR NEWSPAPER this week you 
may have seen something about adop- 
tion of an “International Bill of Hu- 
man Rights” by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. Action on this 
bill has been expected before the close 
of the UN sessions in Paris. 

Churches have been much interested 
in this Bill of Rights, especially because 
for the first time it may give the whole 
world an authoritative definition of the 
meaning of “freedom of religion.” The 
statement on this question, as approved 
late in November by representatives of 
58 nations, is: 

Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience, and religion; this right includes 
freedom to change his religion or belief, and 
freedom—either alone or in community with 
others, and in public or private—to manifest 
his religion or belief in teaching, practice, wor- 
ship, and observance. 

This is Article 16 of the proposed 
“International Bill of Rights.” Amer- 
icans would find nothing very startling 
in the statement. In some parts of the 
world, if put in effect, it would be revo- 
lutionary. ’ 


Ir tHe Unitep Nations adopts the 
statement this month, a man who will 
be the most joyful about it is Dr. O. 
Frederick Nolde, dean of the Graduate 
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AMERICANS IN PARIS 
Dr. O. Frederick Nolde with Dr. Walter Va 


Kirk and John Foster Dulles. Drs. Nolde ani 
Van Kirk went to the U.N. General Assemb! 
as consultants on behalf of the churches. M. 
Dulles was a member of the U.S, delegation. 


School of the Lutheran Theologica 
Seminary in Philadelphia. He has hav 
more responsibility than any other may 
in persuading the representatives o 
many nations to approve the statement 

Dr. Nolde has spent two months iy 
Paris this fall, seeking to advise Unite« 
Nations delegates regarding the state 
ment they should make on religious lib. 
erty. He is secretary for Internationa 
Affairs of the World Council o 
Churches. 

During the last two years, while th« 
Declaration of Human Rights was bein; 
debated in a United Nations commis. 
sion, Dr. Nolde worked vigorously t: 
safeguard the rights of the churches 

Late in November Dr. Nolde re 
turned to Philadelphia for a few days 
but on Nov. 26 went back to Paris to be 
present for the final action expected or 
the Declaration. Dr. Nolde’s objective 
has been to win support among dele-~ 
gates of the 58 nations for approval o» 
Article 16 of the Declaration as it hae 
been drafted earlier in the year. 


The Luthera® 


The Situation in Paris 


By O. FREDERICK NOLDE 


ON THE BASIS of reactions by church 
leaders in many countries, the text of 
Article 16 in the draft Declaration was 
considered acceptable as a statement of 
the practices which had been tested in 
experience and found essential to the 
observance of religious freedom. The 
main task therefore was to secure sup- 
port for the retention of the draft text. 

Three major amendments were pro- 
posed. The first was submitted by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
reads: “Everyone must be guaranteed 
freedom of thought and freedom to per- 
form religious services in accordance 
with the laws of the country concerned 
and the requirements of public moral- 
ity.” The Soviet definition advanced 
only a limited concept of religious free- 
dom and sought to establish the prin- 
ciple that both the understanding and 
practice of religious freedom are sub- 
ject to such laws as the state may be 
disposed to make. 

The amendment proposed by Saudi 
Arabia called for the deletion of the 
entire second half of the Article, leaving 
only, “Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of thought, conscience and re- 
ligion.” If adopted, this proposal would 
merely declare that man has the right 
to religious freedom without in any 
sense indicating what that right in- 
volves. 


Peru oFFERED the following amend- 
ment: “Every person has the right 
freely to profess a religious faith, and 
to express it in thought and in practice, 
both in public as well as in private.” 
This proposal would have limited the 
idea solely to religion and thus given no 
place to thought or conscience gen- 
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erally. It would have lacked the desir- 
able objectivity for which the churches 
have contended. 

Moreover, in its reference to expres- 
sion in thought, no outward manifesta- 
tion is in reality declared; and, in limit- 
ing the clear outward expression to 
practice, the door was open to perpet- 
uate the traditional connection between 
“practice” and “worship.” It might 
therefore be inferred that the various 
manifestations mentioned in the draft 
text and the right to change one’s re- 
ligion or belief were by implication pro- 
hibited. 


In appITION to these amendments, 
Cuba proposed to substitute the follow- 
ing for the first part of the Article: 
“Every person has the right freely to 
profess a religious or philosophical be- 
lief.” This was later modified by Cuba 
to read: “Every person has the right 
freely to profess beliefs or convictions 
on any subject.” Also, Sweden pro- 
posed the addition of the following 
phrase at the end of the Article: “Pro- 
vided that this does not interfere un- 
duly with the personal liberty of any- 
body else.” 

It is important to note that these three 
amendments were advanced from three 
distinctive areas—Soviet, Middle East, 
and Latin America. There was accord- 
ingly the possibility that each of these 
amendments might—on grounds of 
agreement, courtesy or compulsion— 
command the support of the nations 
falling within the geographical or ideo- 
logical group. 

In addition, there was the danger 
that, inadvertently or intentionally, 
combinations of these three areas might 
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develop. Consequently, prior to the de- 
bate on Article 16, personal confer- 
ences were held with delegations which 
by their background and location might 
be disposed to support the draft text, 
and then with such additional delega- 
tions as had by their voting on other 
Articles revealed a tendency to con- 
sider proposed amendments on merit 
rather than in terms of geographical or 
ideological relationships. The proce- 
dures employed in preparing for and 
holding these conferences were varied 
and time-consuming. 


THE DEBATE on Article 16 was sus- 
tained on a generally high level. It re- 
vealed that the preliminary educational 
steps with respect to the meaning of 
freedom of conscience and religion had 
not been in vain. However, the dele- 
gate of Saudi Arabia pointedly intro- 
duced the issue of change. of religion 
or belief, at first on grounds that it was 
unnecessary and redundant, then that 
it opened the door to abuses in mission- 
ary activity, and finally that it was in 
direct conflict with Moslem conviction 
and law. 


He modified his amendment so as to 
require the deletion of only the phrase 
freedom to change his religion or belief. 
His arguments were strongly refuted 
by many delegates. Later, in connec- 
tion with the vote on the final text, he 
called for a roll call vote (rather than 
merely a show of hands) on the phrase 
freedom to change his religion. 


Tue USSR delegate made much of 
his desire to guarantee freedom of 
thought and of religious practice. He 
placed little emphasis in his presenta- 
tion on his proposed limitation in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the country. 
This was probably because his position 
in that respect had by this time been 
pretty thoroughly exposed by other 
delegates. 

Influenced in large ‘measure by steps 
which had been taken in the prepara- 
tory stage, the delegate of Peru—after 
his initial presentation and the debate 
by the Committee—withdrew his 
amendment. This removed what had 
been considered one of the major dan- 
gers to the adoption of the preferred 
draft text. 


What Is Necessary Is Not Always Possible 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


I CONTINUE to get many rather fervent 
appeals in my mail from people who 
insist that all good men ought to spend 
their time trying to establish world 
government. “Do you believe,” writes 
a recent correspondent, “that present 
international arrangements can prevent 
a war? And if you do not believe so, 
are you not bound to support the plan 
for world government which will guar- 
antee peace?” 
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I certainly do not believe that there 
is any guarantee of peace in present 
international institutions. The United 
Nations represents a minimal institu- 
tion of international accord across the 
chasm of international mistrust. It fol- 
lows of course that a world govern- 
ment, if it could be established, would 
be a better guarantee of peace. 

But the “if” is a very great one. The 
question is: can it be established? Al- 
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most every correspondent, writing on 
this subject, assumes that the neces- 
sity of an institution is the proof of the 
possibility of its attainment. If that 
only were true. Life would be much 
less tragic if it were true. 


THE REAL SITUATION is that the mis- 
trust between Russia and the West is 
so great that even the most minimal 
bargains between ourselves and them 
have become difficult. We cannot agree 
on a currency program in Berlin. We 
cannot agree on atomic energy control. 

If we cannot agree on these issues, 
why should it be thought a possibility 
that we could agree on a world govern- 
ment in which the minority must have 
a very considerable trust in the good 
faith of the majority? Human com- 
munities are based upon the foundation 
of mutual trust. 

Constitutions and laws can elaborate 
and perfect the human relations of a 
community where that trust lays the 
foundation. But institutions do not have 
the power to create the trust in the first 
place. That is why the project of world 
government is irrelevant at present. 

It is not irrelevant because world 
government would not work if we had 
it. The project is irrelevant because the 


moral and spiritual resources for its 
establishment are not available. 


Ir THE NECESSITY of an institution 
guaranteed the possibility of achieving 
it, Europe would not have had cen- 
turies of anarchy after the disintegra- 
tion of the Roman Empire. It needed 
a new integration as soon as the old 
order broke down. But the resources 
for the new order of Europe were not 
immediately available. 

Our generation has been so accus- 
tomed to achievement and success that 
it cannot imagine why there should be 
periods of frustration. Yet there are 
such periods. Wisdom requires that we 
do what we can for peace under such 
circumstances rather than dream of 
what we cannot do. 

One is reminded of the advice of 
Jeremiah to the Jews in captivity. He 
declared that it would be long, and 
that they would have to learn to pray 
“for the peace of Babylon.” It seemed 
very perverse advice to his contem- 
poraries. They resented it. But Jere- 
miah was right. 

Our present statesmanship may be 
too opportunistic. But it does not suffer 
too much by comparison with an ideal- 
ism which is irresponsible. 


Report from the German Church 


By KARL SILEX 


"The Confessing Church" must continue, says Niemoeller. "Inner Circles" of 


active churchmen formed in Berlin-Brandenburg Church. Not enough pastors 


AFTER THE NEW constitution of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany had 
been adopted at the EHisenach Confer- 
ence in July of this year the question 
arose whether this meant the end of the 
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“Confessing Church” (Bekennende 
Kirche). The Bekennende Kirche was 
the main weapon of German Prot- 
estantism in the struggle of the church 
against Hitler. 
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During the years of this struggle the 
Confessing Church had built up its own 
organization, running right through the 
territorial churches (Landeskirchen). 
The Confessing Church practically took 
over the church government, started 
a theological seminary of its own to 
train pastors, and held its own examina- 
tions for theological students. It claimed 
to be the real church. 

In 1945 it transferred this claim at 
the Treysa Conference of bishops to 
the newly formed Evangelical Church 
in Germany, but without giving up its 
existence within this church. The Coun- 
cil of Brethren (Reichsbruderrat) con- 
tinued to issue statements concerning 
the task of the church. 

One of these statements, issued after 
the Eisenach Conference, has been mis- 
understood. It had created the wrong 
impression as if the Confessing Church 
had dissolved itself A new statement 
has therefore been issued by the Reichs- 
bruderrat, correcting this impression. 
The staternent is contained in a letter to 
Bishop Theophil Wurm. 

The Confessing Church, whose leader 
is usually understood to be Pastor Mar- 
tin Niermoeller, declares that its task is 
not over yet. It has to see to it that 
Christ remains the sole Lord of his 
church and of the world. The famous 
Theological Statement of Barmen 
(1934) defimes a permanent respon- 
sibility. The Confessing Church in its 
resistance against the Hitler regime has 
survived this hurricane by the grace 
of God. This particular danger has 
passed. But the possibility cannot be 
ruled out that other deadly dangers 
may arise: “It may happen that then 
again we are called to special resist- 
ance.” 

The church is in need of permanent 
renovation. The Confessing Church 
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considers that its task is that of watch- 
ing and praying that the Evangelical 
Church and its member churches be- 
come true confessing churches, as laid 
down in the constitution at Eisenach. 


AFTER THE EISENACH CONFERENCE sev- 


eral member churches are now provid- 
ing themselves with new constitutions. 


In the Russian zone of occupation the. 
churches have been particularly active. 
As a result of the separation of state 
and church, they had to take over re-. 


ligious education from the schools. At 
first this was found to be a burden. But 
this burden has turned out to be a great 
blessing. Many thousands of laymen 
were trained in special courses to con- 
duct Bible classes and teach religion 
to school children. 

The Church in Berlin-Brandenburg 
has taken a new step. Bishop Otto 
Dibelius found it necessary to found 
active “inner circles” within every con- 
gregation. Membership of the church 
in Germany has been rather too auto- 
matic. It has involved nothing more 
than to be baptized and to pay church 
taxes. Under this system even during 
the Nazi regime over 90 per cent of the 
population were registered as members 
of one or the other of the Christian 
churches. Under democratic rules they 
were all entitled to vote. 

The danger of this system became ap- 
parent when millions of people, who 
had no practical relations with the 
church and had never taken part in 
church elections, were mobilized by 
the Nazis to vote for the “German 
Christians.” They gained an easy vic- 
tory for Nazi doctrines and the church 
would have been conquered by the 
Nazis if it had not been for the efforts 
of the Confessing Church. 

The synod of the Berlin-Brandenburg 
Church has just adopted its new con- 
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-jstitution. It makes provision for an 
ljinner circle of active members of the 
-}congregation who sign up for special 
i}duties and responsibilities within the 
congregation. This inner circle is called 
“the congregational list” (Gemeinde- 
‘|liste). 


WHEN THIS PROPOSAL came before the 
synod many objections were raised. But 
‘|Bishop Dibelius declared that we are 
‘}living in a revolutionary age and the 
}church, too, must have the courage to 
‘}make revolutionary decisions. The 
‘}synod dealt with the abuse of the elec- 
}toral vote. This is perhaps difficult for 
jan American to understand. But in 
Germany we have not forgotten how 
Hitler abused the institutions of democ- 
racy to destroy the democracy. He suc- 
ceeded in doing that. 

He very nearly succeeded in destroy- 
ing the church by the abuse of the par- 
liamentary institutions of the church. 
There was no inner circle then in our 
‘communities, and resistance was led 
by pastors and laymen who for this end 
founded the Confessing Church as an 
inner circle. The new inner circles of 
Berlin-Brandenburg are meant to be 
guardians of the church. At the same 
time they have to strengthen the lay 
element in a church, which has been 
tather too much of a pastors’ church. 


THE SHORTAGE OF PASTORS and espe- 
cially young pastors in Berlin is alarm- 
ing. Of 480 Berlin pastors 389 are over 
40 years old, only 91 are Jess than 40 
years. If the age structure of the pop- 
ulation is taken for comparison, at least 
160 pastors should be under this age. 

What is worse, there is not much 
chance for these conditions to improve. 
There is not only a lack of young pas- 
tors but also of students of theology 
in the Eastern zone of Germany. This 
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state of affairs is partly created by the 
fact that sons of clergymen find it rather 
difficult to take up their fathers’ career. 
Under the new school system a priority 
to attend high schools and universities 
is given to sons of workers and peasants. 
Sons of clergymen used to provide a 
high percentage of students of theology. 


Pastor Gunter Rurensorn of a 
Brandenburg congregation has written 
a play, called The Sign of Jonah, which 
has been performed in a Berlin theater 
and has now been transferred to a the- 
ater in Bremen. Jonah is a submarine 
commander. His boat can no longer 
rise to the surface and he experiences 
the death of all his comrades. 

He is the only survivor and returns 
to a world of utter misery. In the Law 
Court women and children tell the 
stories of their lives. Theirs are stories 
of bombing-nights, of missing husbands, 
of babies killed, of starvation, of cruelty. 
The question is, who is guilty? In the 
end God is accused. For he created 
men as they are, born in sin. He created 
this world as it is. They all ask for God 
to share the misery he has created. 

The judge condemns God to send his 
son into this world, to lead a life of 
pain and misery, a life of good inten- 
tions, and be executed for it. After 
leaving the courtroom, the people re- 
alize that this is just what had hap- 
pened to God and his son in history. 
They suddenly realize that the judge, 
who condemned God, was no other than 
God himself and that the way to sal- 
vation leads through the desert. 

The play has been a great success. 
After the performance in Bremen 
Bishop Hanns Lilje, who was one of the 
spectators, went on the stage. He said 
that the times of Nineveh are not very 
different from our own time. God re- 
mains the same, 
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Parents Must Be Patient 


By JOHN CRAWFORD 


Here is good advice for parents . 


. . the second in a series of studies being 


published in "The Lutheran’ this month regarding bringing up teen-age youth 


“PATIENCE TOWARD my behavior at 
certain times in my younger years gave 
me the hope in myself I needed. As I 
think back to some incidents now, it 
seems to me that my parents’ and teach- 
ers’ patience with me built wp my self- 
confidence in a way some of my friends 
have never developed, even with all the 
pep talks they’ve had at home and 
school. Nagging never would have 
helped me!” 

Shirley was expressing her own views 
on how growing boys and girls, espe- 
cially in teen years, can be encouraged 
to do a good job of running their own 
lives. She has always been ablé to put 
clearly into words whatever she has in 
mind, ever since I first saw her four 
years ago when she came for special 
testing and consultation on the ques- 
tion of whether to skip a grade in school. 

That problem pleasantly solved, she 
has occasionally dropped in to chat. I 
think she often has expressed for her 
less talkative sisters all across the land 
what they might say if they had Shir- 
ley’s verbal ability and frankness— 
particularly on this matter of parents 
being patient... . 


SHIRLEY 1s 17 now, and quite grown- 
up for her age, not just sophisticated 
about life without any real courage and 
balance. Much of the credit should go 
to the fine quality of that superior brain 
in Shirley’s blond head, but not all the 
credit! For many boys and girls equally 
as intelligent as this girl straggle up 
into far less capable young people in 


many phases of their lives. One of the 
outstanding differences to be noted ir 
Shirley’s home background is the fairly 
steady brand of quiet patience exhibited 
when other parents might have resorted 


4o sheer force, unconvincing argument. 


or fancy bargaining. 

The results with several Shirley’s J 
have watched grow up (with perhaps a 
psychologist’s eye for the effects of cer- 
tain details on the child’s development) 
have been proving that the right kind of 
patience, as Shirley puts it, actually 
does build healthier self-confidence, 
wiser self-control, 


But wuat makes patience the “right 
kind’? And how do you apply it at the 
“right” time? How be patient at all in 
such a time as Shirley recalled, in our 
conversation: “That was one of the 
closest calls in my whole life. The crowd 
wanted to go swimming in the late eve- 
ning. I was afraid because I couldn’t 
swim so well, but Bob was asking me 
to go along and he said he’d take care of 
me. I didn’t tell mother and dad we 
were going swimming. They’d have said 
no to that part, I thought. ... Then I 
nearly drowned! That was one time 
nobody at home had any patience with 
what I had done, or with me either. 
I well remember what happened. It 
cured me of such reckless monkey- 
shines as foolishly following a crazy 
crowd into real danger. 

“But in general I think my parents 
were exceptionally understanding of my 
behavior. They were usually very pa- 
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tient with me when I tangled the lines 
or fumbled the ball in a pass. Somehow 
they seemed to realize that I was doing 
just about all I could to grow up safely 
and yet have a fair share of fun and 
happiness along the way. I hope I can 
be as wise with my own children some 
day when they strike those woozy 
stages... .” 


How vo BE A good parent of teen- 
agers, not only in terms of applying 
sufficient controls at the right moment 
to avert serious trouble, but to apply 


| them patiently enough to make the 


rules acceptable to the “young animal,” 
how to be generally patient enough to 
encourage growth in emotional balance 
and good self-management—these are 
tough problems for any conscientious 
parent anywhere. 

The best of us are not quite sure we 
have the answers at times. But there 
are a few points we undoubtedly agree 
on when we are not in a froth about 
some obstreperous teen’s pranks or 
errors. Then after a while we can per- 
haps be a bit more patient in the right 
way, at the right time. ... Do you agree 
with the ratings of the points in this 
check-list? 


POINTS ON BEING PATIENT: 
Blowing a fuse gets you nowhere, Teens 
are smart enough to know 
CJ you can't think when you're 
(Poor)  white-hot with anger. And 
worse than that, rage on your part— 
however justifiable you may declare it 
—impresses on that very impression- 
able youngster the dangerous idea that 
you probably hate her (or him) and are 
determined bull-headedly to bend her 
will to your own ends, without any con- 
sideration for her point of view in the 
issue. Incidentally, your rage may set 
off violent self-defense behavior in the 
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adolescent. That can become a far 
tougher problem than the original dif- 
ficulty. 


Delayed time-bombs are dangerous, too. 

Attempts at keeping your 
L] temper “well in control” 
(Poor) while you scathingly burn 
the scared youngster into behaving as 
you demand, fool no one into believing 
that you really are calm and merciful 
and wise, To the teen-ager your coolly 
hot denunciation is all too frequently a 
practice session in being neurotic. Cold, 
sharp accusations of lying, for example, 
simply teach the “liar” to be more adept 
at covering up the next time, rather 
than encouraging truthfulness as a mat- 
ter of good mental health, 


Punishment never repairs the real dam- 
age. In fact, severe punish- 
a ment will usually generate 
(Poor) stiff opposition within the 
young mind, even if hands and feet and 
tongue seem to be carrying out your 
bidding in penance sulkily performed. 


Look really patient, not simply harm- 

less or exhausted beyond 
C] caring. Genuine under- 
(Berrer) standing and love can show 
in your eyes and face that you are ready 
to try to help the troubled girl or boy 
get out of trouble—and stay out of it. 


Help discern the facts, Encourage the 

conscious-stricken, frus- 
G3 trated or frightened teen to 
(Berrsr) try to gain an objective 
viewpoint in the difficulty. Then at least 
emotions are not completely in charge 
of the situation, as the only basis for 
decision and action, 


Help build more mature basic values 

that will be foundations for 
ae more grown-up behavior, 
(Brrrer) Here you will need wisdom 
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to avoid asking a normal Thirteen, for 
example, to skip being thirteen-and-a- 
half or fourteen and become suddenly 
fifteen or seventeen. Some stages in 
growing-up can hardly be left out en- 
tirely without some distortion of later 
patterns. 


Set a good example. Help that girl or 

boy to be reasonably patient 
LJ with himself, too, health- 
(Better) fully hopeful that the pass- 
ing years will bring real poise and bal- 
ance. Lead the teen in applying patience 
wisely to all difficult relationships with 
other people. 


Be dependably consistent. Do your best 
to apply consistent control 
LJ that gives the young person 
(BETTER) the most wholesome satis- 
factions with least sense of being de- 
prived, brow-beaten or frustrated in 
life. 
Remember your own blunders in grow- 
ing up. Then be under- 
CJ standing, merciful. But 
(BETTER) never go into a long disser- 
tation on how you “did so-and-so and 
had to learn the hard way but now you 
can save this young scamp a lot of trou- 
ble....” Just be quietly understanding. 
Smile a bit inside yourself, as you re- 
member. 


is 


If in doubt, seek expert counsel. There 
are such difficulties as brain 
LJ injuries, neuroses, and psy- 
(Mayse) chopathic behavior. You 
probably are no expert in diagnosing 
and treating these serious problems, 
with their behavior involvements. If 
very naughty or destructive or strange - 
behavior fails to clear up gradually un- 
der the best conditions you are able to 
bring to bear on the problem, by all 
means seek skilled help from your fam- 
ily physician or some specialist who is 
expert in dealing with mentally trou- 
bled children. Then co-operate to the 
fullest extent of your ability in the pre- 
scribed remedial procedure. Early di- 
agnosis and treatment always is better 
than late discovery and poor manage- 
ment of a serious behavior problem. 


* * * 


Shirley has translated all this into her 
own vernacular. But whatever the 
words, the thoughts are good, she said. 
She added a particular bit of wisdom 
distilled out of her own experience: 
“Time and providence can’t be jammed — 
into smaller dimensions. Having the 
right kind of patience with young peo- 
ple is largely accommodating yourself 
as comfortably and as pleasantly as you 
can to this fact.” 

Perhaps she has the answer. 


Two stalks of potatoes grew and died side by side in my garden, 
getting their food from the same soil. One stalk, shriveled and dried, 
at harvest time produced five large and three smaller potatoes. The 
other stalk, still green and healthy, produced only one medium-sized 
spud and no promise of any other. With the same sun, the same rain, 
the same food one stalk produced much, the other little. 

Some do much with what God gives; others little. 
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He Is Teaching the World to Read 


By BERNARD IKELER 


Frank Laubach is opening the Bible to millions of primitive 


people by his amazing campaign to extend literacy everywhere 


“LET US TALK—alone,” the native said. 
Dr. Frank Laubach, the tall, scholarly 
missionary, looked at the man ques- 
tioningly. The native answered with a 
gesture toward the men, women and 
children who crowded the cottage. 
“They must not hear us,” he whispered. 

Laubach hesitated. He had noted the 
hush that had greeted the fellow’s en- 
trance. He had taken account of the 
red turban, loose green trousers, knife 
—formal garb, suitable either for social 
occasions or for murder. 

For the first time in months, Lau- 
bach had thought of the army officer’s 
warning: “The Moros are rabid mis- 
sionary-haters. They may try to kill 
you. The only good Moro is a dead 
Moro.” 

“Come,” the native said, taking Lau- 
bach’s elbow. Laubach offered no re- 
sistance. Outside the cottage, the man 
explained: “You are the best friend I 
have in the world. In half an hour you 
have taught me to read. I want to do 
something for you.” He put his mouth 
to Laubach’s ear. “I am an outlaw. Is 
there somebody you want me to put 
out of the way?” 

“No, thank you, my friend,” Lau- 
bach said hastily. “But you are cer- 
tainly a very big-hearted man. Go back 
to your village and teach others. That 
will make me happy.” 


WITH MINOR VARIATIONS this scene has 
been re-enacted around the globe. 
Thanks to Laubach’s “lightning lit- 
eracy” technique, millions of the world’s 
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FRANK LAUBACH 


... the world’s schoolmaster 


illiterates have learned to read, and 
have taught others out of profound 
gratitude to the flashing-eyed mis- 
sionary. 

The work which Laubach and his as- 
sociates are carrying out, holds prom- 
ise that a billion people—three-fifths of 
humanity—will have learned to read 
within the next 50 years. More im- 
portant, it offers the whole of mankind 
an opportunity to share and serve, to 
practice the central tenets of Chris- 
tianity. 

The story of “lightning literacy” goes 
back to 1915, when Lanao Province in 
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the southern Philippines was one of the 
toughest mission fields on the map. Dr. 
Frank Laubach, a graduate of Prince- 
ton, Columbia, and Union Theological 
Seminary, together with his wife Effa, 
had recently arrived from the United 
States. Almost immediately, they were 
told that inexperienced missionaries 
talking Christianity to the Moslem 
Moros would only make matters worse. 

So they moved on, first to Cagayan, 
where Dr. Laubach laid groundwork 
for improved health services, agricul- 
ture and adult education, later to 
Manila, where he acted as dean of Union 
College and Seminary. In 1929, when 
the time seemed ripe for his return to 
Lanao, Laubach was known through- 
out the Philippines as a practical mys- 
tic and seasoned missionary. 

For reasons of health, Effa and Bob, 
the Laubachs’ son, stayed behind at a 
mission station near Manila. Dr. Lau- 
bach returned to Lanao alone. Months 
passed without his having won the con- 
fidence of a single native. Finally, Lau- 
bach decided: if he wanted the Moros to 
be fair to his religion, he had first to be 
fair to theirs. He went to the nearest 
village and told the Moslem priests that 
he wanted to study the Koran. 


EARLY THE NEXT MORNING his small 
cottage was crowded with swarthy na- 
tives, each with a Koran under his arm, 
all bent on making Laubach a Moslem. 
Eagerly, solemnly, they explained that 
their religion was based on four holy 
books: the Laws of Moses, the Psalms of 
David, the Gospel of Christ, and the 
Koran of Mohammed. 

Laubach sang the doxology under his 
breath. “I have studied these first three 
books since I was a boy,” he told them. 
“You have studied the Koran. We will 
exchange knowledge!” 

In a few months, the Moros were tell- 
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ing Laubach: “Although you may say 
you wish to learn about Islam from us, 
you tell us more about Islam than we 
have ever heard. We hope that you 
will promise to live among us forever.” 
Meanwhile Laubach was at work on 
a Maranaw dictionary, with the help of 
Donato Galia, a Filipino educator, and 
a Moro named Pambaya, who had 
narrowly escaped a prison sentence for 
murder. The problem of the dictionary 
—difficult in itself—hinged on a second 
problem that was even more difficult. 
* Although some 90,000 Moros spoke 
Maranaw, not a word of it had ever 
appeared in written form. A Maranaw 
alphabet did not exist. Laubach decided. 
to make one. Choosing Roman letters, 
he assigned one letter to a sound and 
only one sound to a letter. The result— 
an alphabet that was 100 per cent 
phonetic. 


ALPHABET AND DICTIONARY completed, 
Laubach, Galia and Pambaya launched 
a news-sheet called The Story of Lanao. 
The first edition carried vigorous argu- 
ments for literacy, and promised future 
editions containing information on Moro 
history, news of religious events in 
Mecca, and market prices on everything 
from rice to betel nuts. A single dif- 
ficuity arose: Pambaya was the only 
Moro who could read it. 

The upshot was a teaching device that 
to date has been successfully adapted 
to more than a hundred languages 
around the world. Laubach, after weeks 
of search, found three “key-words”: 
Malabanga (a near-by town), karatasa 
(paper) and paganada (learn). To- 
gether, these words contained every one 
of the 12 consonants in the Maranaw 
language, and employed them in com- 
bination with a single vowel, a. 

Then Laubach made a large wall 
chart: 
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MA LA BA NGA 
KA RA TA SA 
PA GA NA DA 


By POINTING our the consonants while 
the pupil pronounced the words, Lau- 
bach could teach him to associate 
spoken sounds with their written sym- 
bols. The combination of these con- 
sonants with the remaining Maranaw 
vowels—1, 0 and u—was a simple addi- 
tional step. Learning to read from the 
chart was so easy the dullest pupil could 
do it in an hour. 

More important, the Moros loved it. 
Ten years earlier, they had burned 
down the only school they had. Now 
they packed the converted dance hall 
where Laubach and his friends taught. 
They arrived, men, women, and chil- 
dren, whenever they could take time 
from their work, to wait patiently for a 
chance to read. They besieged Lau- 
bach’s cottage at dawn. They went 
away at night only because they were 
afraid of ghosts. 

As literacy increased, antagonism to 
Christianity decreased. Each pupil was 
taught by himself, not in a class. Con- 
sequently, the teacher obtained the 
long, close contact that is needed for 
personal evangelism. Teacher and pupil 
were able to discuss religion in the way 
friend speaks to friend. 

At the end of a year, the Moros’ at- 
titude toward Christianity had swung 
from hatred to love. One after another 
of the tribe was baptized into the Chris- 
tian faith, without a word of opposition 
from the Moslem priests. Indeed, the 
Moro clerics told their people: “Go to 
Laubach—he will help you to know 
God.” 


In 1931, wnen the depression in the 
United States reduced Laubach’s funds 
to a trickle, he went to the local chief- 
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tain with the bad news: “I have no 
more money—the teaching must stop.” 

“This campaign shall ‘not stop for lack 
of money!” the chieftain roared, his 
fierce eyes flashing. “It is Lanao’s only 
hope. If it stops, we are lost. Every- 
body who learns has got to teach. If he 
doesn’t, Pll kill him!” 

Laubach saw the value of chain-re- 
action teaching, but he felt that fear 
would be the wrong motive force. He 
persuaded the chieftain that an appeal 
to patriotism and the desire to serve 
would be more effective. 

Thus “each-one-teach-one,” the cata- 
lytic element in Laubach’s compound 
of phonetics, “key-words,” and sales- 
manship, was invented. In the years 
that have followed Laubach’s visit to 
the chieftain, “each-one-teach-one” has 
proved its worth throughout the Philip- 
pines, in the Malay States, India, the 
Near East, Africa, and South and Cen- 
tral America. 


Last YEAR the matter of the Maranaw 
dictionary turned up in a conversation 
between Laubach and King Farouk of 
Egypt. “I understand you prepared a 
Maranaw dictionary,’ Farouk - said. 
“Can you send me a copy?” 

“Yes, indeed,” Laubach replied. “But 
Your Majesty is the first person I’ve met 
in a long time who wanted that book!” 

‘TI probably know much more about 
you than you dream,” Farouk answered, 
smiling. “I have been watching you 
for years. Illiteracy, you know, is a 
major block to Egypt’s progress. It is 
one of the problems I am most anxious 
to solve. What is your solution?” 

Laubach explained that literacy 
charts had been ready for a week. 
Egyptian educators and American mis- 
sionaries were preparing follow-up 
primers. The psychological stage, too, 
was set. High officials and educators, 
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both Egyptian and American, had 
ranged themselves behind Laubach’s 
plan. Mass meetings in which Laubach 
demonstrated his method, had led peo- 
ple everywhere to volunteer as teachers. 

Farouk, after studying Laubach’s 
plans in detail, gave his complete ap- 
proval. “How soon can the campaign 
begin?” he demanded enthusiastically. 

“I’m afraid it may be some time yet,” 
Laubach replied, genuinely apologetic. 
“Charts and primers must be printed, 
teachers trained. .. . Your Majesty, it 
may take us another week.” 

Delighted, Farouk laughed. Egypt 
had waited for centuries. She could 
wait another week. 


As In Eeypt, so in Lebanon, Syria and 
Iraq, Laubach’s charts and primers won 
enthusiastic approval. Laborers and 
college students, government officials 
and housewives, Moslems and Chris- 
tians signed up to teach. 

Here, incidentally, is concrete evi- 
dence that “each-one-teach-one” pro- 
vides a first step toward world co- 
operation on all basic human problems. 
To a species cursed by barriers of prej- 
udice and distrust, “each-one-teach- 
one” suggests a means whereby man 
can improve the lot of millions—and, at 
the same time, gain practical training 
in mutual tolerance and faith. 

Happily, organization and machinery 
for a global attack on illiteracy already 
exist. The Fundamental Education 
Committee of unEsco has given the 
problem top priority. Pilot projects in 
fundamental education have been an- 
nounced for China, Haiti, India, and 
East Africa. 

Given wide support, fundamental 
education programs can totally abolish 
illiteracy within a generation. They can 
do more: educate the whole of mankind 
in techniques of co-operation. 
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IRAN, FOURTH STOP on Laubach’s Near 
East schedule, looked like a tough prop- 
osition. When Laubach arrived in 
Teheran, he was warned: “During the 
war the Communists distributed com- 
munistic literature free of charge to all 
villages, and those who could read were 
influenced by it. Now all Iranians fear 
that literacy may open Iran to the 
propaganda which they hate.” 

In Iran, the danger that threatens 
every newly literate country had ma- 
terialized: literacy had been perverted. 
Ability to read had released gigantic 
political energies. Properly channelled, 
these energies could create a better 
Iran. Harnessed to a selfish, unprin- 
cipled machine, they could destroy her. 

Here was the evil which, in other 
guises, Laubach and his associates in 
the Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature (an organization 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America) were fighting around 
the globe. Here was the sort of ca- 
tastrophe Making Everybody’s World 
Safe—Laubach’s literacy primer dealing 
with the atomic bomb, the UN, the 
world’s food—was designed to avert. 

Laubach took to the pulpit, the lecture 
platform and the radio. “Literacy can 
be used to promote any ideas—good or 
bad,” he told the people of Iran. “As 
people are emerging into literacy, they 
will believe everything that is simple 
enough for them to read. 

“Your problem is how to make your 
people literate and at the same time 
make them a blessing to Iran, not a 
menace to your institutions. The an- 
swer lies in the material you put into 
the textbooks which teach illiterates to 
read. Put into the books your people 
use to learn to read, those ideals and 
truths you want them to believe.” 

Before Laubach left Iran, the Teheran 
Literacy Committee had won nation- 
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wide support. Every sort of organiza- 
tion from church to army had joined 
forces to teach illiterates. The Shah 
himself had said he might teach. 


How vors LauspacH manage to unite 
a half-dozen widely divergent social, 
economic, and religious groups in a con- 
certed campaign? Part of the answer 
lies in the fact that people want the 
ability to read, and are willing to forget 
their antagonisms in order to get it. 

The rest of the answer lies in Lau- 
bach himself: he has know-how, energy, 
and personal magnetism. Years ago in 
Lanao, he resolved to forget his own 
prejudices while he met the needs of 
illiterates. His success in keeping that 
resolve enables him to inspire others 
to make it. 

For an example of Laubach’s driving- 
power, take his recent African trip. In 
an eight-months’ period, he visited 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, Gold Coast, 
Nigeria, French Camerouns, Belgian 
Congo, Northern Rhodesia, Southern 


Rhodesia, and Transvaal. Working with 
his son, Bob, and with missionary lin- 
guists, Laubach built charts and lessons 
in nearly fifty languages. 

To understand the force of Laubach’s 
personality, you must see him teach. He 
sits with a perspiring native before a 
literacy chart tacked to a. palm tree. 
At first, the native is afraid, suspicious, 
convinced that he is too old to learn. 

Laubach explains the first line of the 
chart, then asks the native to try. Hes- 
itantly, the man reads. Laubach’s bushy 
white brows go up in amazement. 
“That’s fine!” he says, genuinely pleased. 
The native’s shoulders go back, and his 
face lights up. 

Toward the end of the lesson, Lau- 
bach says: “Man, you have done so 
well, you ought to teach. Would you be 
willing to teach somebody?” The man 
breaks into tears. This is the greatest 
hour of his life. . 

“It is like opening the eyes of the 
blind,” Laubach says. 


ne 


CoLor 

Stonewall drives a truck for a wholesale grocer here in Paducah, 
Kentucky. His friends are legion and his sense of humor is sensa- 
tional. His disposition is as bright as his skin is dark. Others of his 
race may be bothered by what we call white supremacy but not Stone- 
wall. In fact, I think he is rather amused at times by our foolishness 
in setting ourselves apart at drinking fountains and in trains and buses. 
Perhaps it is his sense of humor that makes him patient with us. 

The other day he day-dreamed through a red light at an inter- 
section. Officer Ligon held a consultation with him about the merits 
of obeying traffic laws. Stonewall took it all in stride and finally said, 

“Mr. Ligon, I notice the white folks all go on the green light, and 
I thought the red light was for us niggers.” 

Officer Ligon has a sense of humor, too. 
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. WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


WE THANK GOD FOR THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


“Here, Mr. Minton, I'll take the 
mail.” Ted turned from the snow man 
he and Gordon were building and 
walked down the path to meet the mail- 
man. 

“T don’t need the snow to tell me 
Christmas is coming,” Mr, Minton 
chuckled as he handed Ted a great 
sheaf of white envelopes. 

“Mail, Mother,” called Ted as the two 
boys went indoors. Mother stopped 
whatever she was doing to join the boys 
at the dining-room table. “We'll help 
you open it.” 


IT was FUN to see what each envelope 
contained. Here was a card with a note 
that Mother read eagerly, for it was 
from a friend who had not written for 
a long time. Here was a photograph of 
a baby laughing from a card to tell you 
that he was his family’s best present of 
the year. Several cards had pictures of 
famous Madonnas. 

“What a lot of ways there are to say 
‘Merry Christmas!’ ” said Gordon as he 
looked through the pile of cards. 

“I guess cards all say ‘good will to 
men’ in one way or another,” observed 
Ted. 

“That’s what makes Christmas dif- 
ferent,” said Gordon. “People feel 
kinder and do nice things.” 

“You feel happy and you want every- 
one else to be happy, too. It is a time 
for sharing,” said Ted. 

“Is that why we decorate the porch 
and lawn?” asked Gordon with interest. 
' “What do you mean?” asked Mother. 

“Well,” explained Gordon, “we dec- 
orate in the house to show how glad we 
are about Christmas, don’t we? And 
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then that gladness just overflows onto 
the porch and lawn and we put up lights 
out there for our neighbors to share.” 

“That’s a lovely idea,’ said Mother. 
“Everything we do at Christmas ought 
to be like that—a way to share the 
happy news with all the world.” 


We Reap the Bible: The Shepherds 
Worship the Christ Child (Luke 2: 
15-20). 


We Sine a Hymn: Come hither, ye 
faithful, Common Service Book, 21. 


Come hither, ye faithful, triumphantly sing; 

Come see in the manger the angels’ dread 
King! ; 

To Bethlehem hasten, with joyful accord; 

O come ye, come hither, to worship the 
Lord! 


True Son of the Father, He comes from 
the skies; 

To be born of a Virgin He does not despise; 

To Bethlehem hasten, with joyful accord; 

O come ye, come hither, to worship the 
Lord! 


Hark, hark, to the angels, all singing in 
heaven, 

“To God in the highest all glory be given!” 

To Bethlehem hasten, with joyful accord; 

O come ye, come hither, to worship the 


Lord! 

To Thee, then, O Jesus, this day of Thy 
birth, 

Be glory and honor through heaven and 
earth; 


True Godhead incarnate, omnipotent Word! 
O come, let us hasten to worship the Lord! 


We Pray Together: Dear Father, we 
thank you that Christmas makes us 
kinder and more thoughtful of others. 
Help us to have Christmas hearts all 
year long. Amen. 
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Youth Speaks Out 


This week read Job 32:|—37:24 


STANDING BY SILENTLY as the argument 
between Job and his three friends 
progressed was Elihu the Buzite. The 
Buzites are mentioned in Jeremiah 25: 
23 as an Arabian tribe. Probably Elihu 
was closely related to Job. 

His heart was full of self-righteous 
anger at the stubborness of Job and the 
failure of his friends to silence him. 
With youthful arrogance he feels com- 
pelled to set them all right. He must 
vindicate God before them and is cer- 
tain he can win the argument with Job 
where the three friends had failed. 

Chapter 32 is spent in justifying so 
youthful a friend in venturing to speak. 
In Chapter 33 Elihu begins a direct and 
frank attack on Job. He quotes from 
speeches Job has made to show that 
he had charged God with injustice and 
with failure to speak in answer to his 
appeals (verses 8-12). On the contrary, 
God has spoken in dreams and in afflic- 
tions (verses 13-28). Then he sum- 
marizes (verses 29-33). “Be silent” he 
says to Job. “TI will teach you wisdom.” 


THERE ARE FIVE well-defined divisions 
in the address of Elihu. Perhaps there 
was a pause between each to give Job 
opportunity to reply. Since he kept 
silent Elihu continued his exhortation. 
No doubt the silence of Job only added 
fire to his eloquence. Chapter 34 takes 
up the charge that God has been unjust 
to Job. Elihu finds no possible motive 
for injustice in God. “Shall not the 
judge of all the earth do right?” 

The introduction ealls on all the in- 
telligent to listen to him (verses 1-4). 
Again he repeats the charge he believes 
Job has made that God had afflicted him 
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in spite of his righteous life. “He hath 
said, It profiteth a man nothing that he 
should delight himself with God” 
(verses 5-9). But God is the ruler of 
the universe. Justice is the foundation 
of government, and if this is true of 
earthly government, how much more it 
must be true of God’s rule (verses 10- 
20). 

God certainly knows man thoroughly, 
and goodness is the foundation of His 
rule over man. He hears even the “cry 
of the poor” (verses 21-28). So for Job 
to complain against God is base pre- 
sumption (verses 29-33). “Job hath 
spoken without wisdom ... he addeth 
rebellion unto his sin” (verses 34-37). 


Carter 35 takes up Job’s charge that 
he has not profited by his righteous life 
(verses 1-4). Elihu argues from the 
greatness of God, that Job could not 
profit him, whatever he had done. God 
is so far above all humans that their 
goodness or badness could not affect 
him (verses 5-8). Then Elihu attempts 
to deal with cases where this theory did 
not seem to work out. Where godliness 
does not seem to profit and men cry in 
vain to God, their cries are not devout 
appeals, but the natural cry of the suf- 
fering (verses 9-16). 

So far Elihu has been quite theo- 
retical in stating his principles. Now 
he becomes more practical in their ap- 
plication to the case of Job. His fourth 
speech begins with Chapter 36:1 and 
continues to verse 21. He presents his 
own thought of the true character of 
God. He begins, “Suffer me a little and 
I will show thee that I have yet to speak 
on God’s behalf.” He feels himself. the 
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self-appointed defender of God. 

What does Elihu believe about God? 
God is too great to disdain any man. 
He does not preserve the wicked, but 
rights the wrongs of the poor. The 
righteous he raises to exalted position 
with the kings of the earth. When af- 
flictions come to them, they are in- 
tended for their discipline. “If they 
obey and serve him they shall spend 
their days in prosperity and their years 
in pleasures. But if they obey not, they 
shall perish with the sword and they 
shall die without knowledge” (verses 
5-15). 

Applying this to Job, he asserts, 
“Even sc would he have removed thee 
out of the straight into a broad place 
where there is no straightness .. . but 
thou hast fulfilled the judgment of the 
wicked.” Only suffering can purify him 
from evil. Riches could not do this. 
Directly he calls on Job to “take heed.” 
Instead of complaining Job should bow 
before his God. He should look to God 
in awe for the very reason of his af- 
flictions (verses 16-21). 


THE FIFTH SPEECH of Elihu runs from 
Chapter 36:22 to 37:24. There are some 
eloquent passages in this final appeal 
to Job. He describes the greatness and 
unsearchableness of God as they are 
revealed in nature. God is the great 
teacher who writes the record of his 
greatness in many ways. Indeed he is 
so great that “we know him not.” 

Elihu calls to witness rain drops, the 
mighty seas, clouds spreading over the 
earth and hiding the sun, thunder, 
lightning, wind, cold, snow and ice. All 
nature obeys God’s commands. 
“Whether it be for correction, or for his 
earth, or for mercy that he causeth it 
to come” (36:22—37:14). 

Elihu’s conclusion begins, “Harken 
unto this, O Job! Stand still and. con- 
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sider the wondrous works of God. Dost 
thou know when God disposed them, 
and caused the light of his cloud to 
shine?” 

He continues to point out the un- 
equal contest that Job has undertaken | 
with God. “Canst thou with him spread 
out the sky?” Surely it is not fitting — 
that Job should judge so glorious a God. 
Men ought only to fear him. He cannot 
be expected to trouble himself with 
those who are wise in their own con-_ 
ceits. Elihu closes with a repetition of - 
the thought with which he began in 
Chapter 35:5, “Behold God is mighty 
and despiseth not any” (verses 15-24). 


Crepit must be given Elihu for good 
intentions. He had a genuine respect 
for God, and his youthful enthusiasm 
would not permit him: to stand by while 
God was defied. His self-confidence is 
typical of youthful brashness. “Fools 
step in where angels fear to tread.” 
Where his elders had failed, he was 
sure he could succeed. He did not know 
how little he knew about God or Job. 

Remember that none of the actors in 
this drama knew of the scene before 
God’s throne with which the story be-- 
gan. They were compelled to speculate 
on Job’s problem on the basis of the 
traditional interpretation of the direct 
relation between sin and suffering. Only 
Job is in position to question it and this 
leaves him only the more confused. 

It should also be noted that Elihu 
did not play entirely fair with Job. 
When Job had said, “Thou knowest that 
I am not wicked” (10:7), a claim made 
many times, he was not pretending that 
he was sinless. In his day this would 
mean that he was devoted to God and 
had committed no flagrant or violent 
sins. Well, Elihu tried, and did no bet- 
ter than the three friends. It is time 
for God to reveal himself. 
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Second Careers 


EVEN THE STREET lights looked cold as 
we came out into the frosty night air 
from the cozy warmth of the Women’s 
Club. Mrs. Sullivan pulled up her coat 
collar and tucked her arm through mine. 
Together we ploughed our way into the 
wind that was sweeping around the cor- 
ner. 

“The parking lot certainly seems 
.| much farther than when we left the car 
and headed toward the club,” Mrs, Sul- 
| livan panted. 

“The wind was at our backs. Now 
we're going right into it. But there we 
are. Can't be more than half a square.” 


THE ATTENDANT who took Mrs, Sulli- 
| van’s ticket lavttghed at our shivering. 
| “Ought to be out in all sorts of weather 
| the way I am!” 

“Perhaps we've been where there's 
too much hot air,” my chauffeur smiled 
)| as she slid behind the wheel. The en- 
ye} gine purred smoothly and we glided out 
..| to take our place in the swiftly moving 


ni} traffic. 


if “Were you jollying him along, or did 
«(| you really think that what the speaker 
jy} had to say was hot air?” I asked. 
“Jollying him, I guess. For she really 
seemed to have a lot of interesting 
facts.” 

s} “She was certainly an_ attractive 
wif speaker. With her bits of humor she 


This continued story of life in the Lathrop 
.) parsonage is wholly fictional. Mrs. Irvin, the 
) author, is the wife of the Rev. Donald Irvin of 
") Haddonfield, N. J. Among her literary labors in 
® | recent months has been the preparation of a 
“new edition of "The Story of the Church," 
originally written by her father, Dr. Charles M. 
Jacobs of the Philadelphia Seminary. 
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had the audience right with her every 
minute.” 

“Well, it’s a subject that interests 
most women too. I think most of us are 
interested in second careers for women 
whether we are looking for a second 
one ourselves or not.” 

“Everyone of us can name a half- 
dozen or more friends who have just 
started to work outside their homes.” 

“T think her point about the census 
takers being partly responsible was well 
taken. No home-maker likes to see it 
put down in black and white ‘Occupa- 
tron—Nonr,’” She stepped on the brake 
to let a determined-looking oil truck 
have the right of way at an intersection. 
A dilapidated coupe tried to thread its 
way into our lane. Deftly she shut him 
out. 

“My, there’s a lot of traffic for this 
time of evening,” I murmured. 

“Tf we'd waited for coffee and sand- 
wiches at the club we might have missed 
some of it. A lot of these people are 
going home from the first show at the 
movies. I wanted to be home as soon 
after Terry’s office hours as possible.” 


A CAR STARTED out unexpectedly from 
the curb and she maneuvered into the 
other lane. With anyone else, I’d have 
been more than a little nervous but Mrs. 
Sullivan always seems to control a car 
as effortlessly as she would an auto- 
matic toaster. 

“Tf you ever decide on a second ca- 
reer, I think it should be truck-driver.” 

“Taxi-driver would suit me better. I 
really enjoy driving in traffic. Holding 
my own in a line of cars seems to satisfy 
some competitive instinct that I repress 
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in myeveryday contacts. I like to drive 
Terry on his rounds when he’ll let me— 
which is seldom. He doesn’t think it 
looks quite comme il faut for a doctor.” 

“Don’t tell me he wants you to be 
able to say, ‘OccupATION—NOoN«E.’ ” 


WE BOTH LAUGHED, for nothing could 
be funnier than the thought of Mrs. 
Sullivan folding her hands in idleness. 
Whether it’s the children’s work at the 
church, the women’s work in all its in- 
tricate phases, the hospital auxiliary, 
the women’s club, or her own beauti- 
fully run home that is demanding her 
attention, she gives it the full benefit of 
her smooth-flowing energy. 

“He knows better than that.” 

“The thing that struck me while the 
lecturer was speaking was that unless 
the women really need the cash which 
their second career brings in, the church 
can offer them practically all the other 
advantages which their work is sup- 
posed to provide. The sense of being a 
contributing member of society was 
something she enlarged on at great 
length, if you remember.” 

“That struck me too. Where can you 
make a greater contribution to society 
than in the work of the church? And 
as for developing your individual tal- 
ents, certainly the church can use al- 
most every talent a woman could 
possess in one way or another. So many 
of the cases she cited seemed to me like 
frittering their talents away.” 

“You mean cases like the woman who 
is making plastic lapel pins?” 

“Exactly. She’s hit a momentary fad 
and for the time being she’s coining 
money. But what is she really con- 
tributing beyond a passing ‘oh’ or ‘ah’? 
If you’re going to make money the 
standard of success, her second career 
is wonderful, but what real good does 
it do?” She ignored a snorting motor- 
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cycle with helmeted and spectacled 
riders which bore down from the left. 


I SwaLLowED my heart and tried to 
keep my mind on the discussion. 

“Of course, if you judged all occupa-— 
tions by our standards, that would cut 
out the luxury trades of all sorts.” 

“Not entirely,” she demurred. “Take 
jewelry. Sometimes it is used for vulgar- 
adornment. Sometimes people who are 
weak buy what they cannot afford. But 
think how many times a gift of jewelry 
has a deeper meaning, an almost spir- 
itual message.” 

“Like a wedding ring?” 

“Or a gift to a respected teacher. Or 
a parting remembrance to a friend who 
is going away. I can think of dozens of 
occasions when appropriate jewelry 
contributes to the real joy of life.” 

“That’s true. We wouldn’t want a 
puritan world that was all a drab grey,” 
I agreed. { 

“Any more than we would want one 
that is all tinsel and glitter like Christ- 
mas decorations without the Christmas 
spirit.” 

“And what a lot of that you do see. 
I love all the Christmas trappings, even) 
the overfed Santas and the frisky little 
elves when they express a really joyful 
spirit. But when you know that grim— 
eyed men and women have been beat-- 
ing their brains for months to think of = 
display that will outdo the one the riva’ 
store exhibited last year, the fun im 
gone.” 

She miled at my earnestness and 
laughed a little myself. We were draw-- 
ing up before our house. “Thank you 
for a very interesting evening and for 
helping to find my possible second ca~ 
reer—founding a Society for the Spreac 
of Smaller and more Sincere Santas.—~ 
Or don’t you think the contribution tw 
society would be worth the effort?” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Drinking 

Would you consider it perfectly all right 
for pastors to join in drinking parties—in 
homes, clubhouses, or taverns? Should 
they accept invitations from various per- 
sons to stop in at a tavern for a couple of 
beers or a cocktail now and then? 

I am sure it is poor judgment when 
drinking goes to excess. But when it does 
not, is it within good judgment to par- 


i-| ticipate? 


Is it narrow to feel that seeing one’s pas- 
tor at a bar or in a taproom is a poor in- 
fluence over young people? Am I going too 
far in believing that his presence there 
actually advocates drinking to those who 
do not now use such beverages and those 
who cannot take it? 


Where there are two Lutherans there 
may be three opinions. Naturally, there 
are various areas in which they hold 
different views. They don’t all think 
alike in regard to alcoholic beverages— 
especially about beer and wines. Some 
are total abstainers in theory and in 
practice, whereas others hold that they 
are on ground that is Scripturally sound 
when they take a social glass. Few 
would approve use of the stronger bev- 
erages, and none would approve drink- 
ing to excess. 

It may be argued that pastors have 
the same rights as other people. If the 
members of their churches drink what 
they please, they too may do so. But 
this is only a half-truth, for a pastor is 
in a peculiar situation—he is an ex- 
ample and needs to keep his life on a 
high plane, above appearance of evil, 
higher than the rank and file of people. 
He can’t be perfect, but he ought always 
be striving in that direction—as should 
all other Christians. 

I should prefer that pastors abstain 
from all use of alcoholic drinks. But 
that is a matter for them to decide in 
the light of an enlightened Christian 
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conscience. We live in a Christian way 
because “the love of Christ constraineth 
us,” not because of legalistic restric- 
tions. 

Whatever else may be said, it is in 
very bad taste for any pastor to practice 
drinking at a bar or in a taproom. It 
may be well for him to visit such places 
as an observer occasionally, in order to 
know what is going on, but to become a 
part of a drinking crowd—no. 


Marriage prospects 


I am an 18-year-old girl. Naturally, I 
am interested in marriage, but I want to 
hold some position and earn some money 
first. As I look around I see a large num- 
ber of women who are about 10 years older 
than I, who are still single and seem to 
be making no progress in romantic af- 
fairs. I certainly don’t want to follow in 
their footsteps. In other words, I want to 
work for a few years but not lose out on 
marriage. 

Have you any suggestions? 


Suggestions, yes, but no guarantee. 
Positions which provide frequent con- 
tacts and associations with the other sex 
are most likely to lead to marriage— 
jobs in which men and women work 
together in interesting, unsentimental 
tasks. 

In descending order (putting the best 
first, the poorest last), the following vo- 
cations offer marriage possibilities: sec- 
retary, bookkeeper, stenographer, jour- 
nalist, insurance saleslady, store clerk, 
hotel hostess, tearoom hostess, buyer, 
nurse, lawyer, teacher, dietitian, li- 
brarian, social worker, physician. One 
half the trained nurses in the United 
States never marry. 

The most favorable places to live are 
where both sexes are found, not in 
women’s dormitories and dining-rooms. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 


BY THE PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


ADULT AND YOUTH 

Apartment vor Praay (20th Century- 
Fox). One of those rare films of young 
married life that manage to provide good 
entertainment without the aid of such 
shopworn props as marital triangles and 
cocktail marathons. It is a skilled render- 
ing of a novel by Faith Baldwin, 

A returned veteran is trying to find a 
home and economic comforts for his pretty 
young wife Peggy. While overseas he 
caught hold of a compelling ideal which 
leads him, sustained by her faith and en- 
couragement, to go back and finish his edu- 
cation, High cost of living and increasing 
responsibilities make him falter. Peggy 
feels their love and their bright dream 
slipping away, 

Parallel with the young couple's prob- 
lems is that of Professor Barnes who has 
planned deliberately to end his life when 
a book he is writing is completed and he 
feels no longer useful or wanted. How 
his plans are changed and how all three 
straighten out their difficulties make an 
engaging piece of comedy-drama. 

Monsieur Vincent (Lopert Films), Win- 
ner of the 1948 Grand Prix du Cinema 
Francais, highest French film award, this 
French picture with excellent English titles 
is a dramatic biography of Vincent de Paul, 
a priest who dared all to minister to the 
poor, The characters and sets are vivid por- 
trayals of persons and social conditions in 
17th century France. 

Tue Taree Muskereers (MGM), Alex- 
andre Dumas’ classic story comes back to 
the sereen, packed with action, comedy, 
romance and tragedy, and in technicolor 
with Gene Kelly as a dashing D’Artagnan. 

Miss Tartock’s Mrunions (Paramount). 
A family of grasping eccentrics conspire 
to prevent an inheritance from reaching 
its intended recipient, There are some high 
spots of fun, but enjoyment fades when 
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feeble-mindedness is used for ridicule and- 
the plot loses itself in implausible com-— 
plications. 

Wark a Crooxeo Mite (Columbia). A 
gripping drama of international scope, deal-— 
ing with the atomic bomb secrets and an 
international spy ring. : 

Sratep Verpicr (Paramount). A war 
criminal trial of Nazi officials brings out, 
on the part of the American Army lawyer 
(Ray Milland), the desire to deal fairly 
with a prosecuted German officer and to— 
rely only on facts for proof of guilt. Search- 
ing for these facts brings into play many 
of the problems of our occupation forces. 

Rogues’ Recrment (Universal-Interna- 
tional), An American intelligence officer 
(Dick Powell) goes to Indo-China, helps 
the French apprehend one of Hitler’s S.S. 
men and brings him to judgment. 

One Tovcn or Venus (Universal-Inter- 
national). An entertaining, often amusing 
combination of the Cinderella fairy-story 
idea and the Greek myth “Pygmalion.” A 
statue of Venus, treasured possession of a 
department store head, comes to life and_ 
disappears, causing great confusion in the 
store and both pleasure and trouble for the 
young store employee who awakens her 
and whom she trails around. Good acting 
plus attractive settings and costumes evolve 
into good entertainment of the lighter 
variety, 


ADULT 

My Dear Secretary (United Artists), A 
farce-comedy, depending mainly on Kee- 
nan Wynn to provide the laughs. Dwells- 
on a sophisticated way of life in which easy 
marriage and convenient divorce are quite 
natural processes, Rivalry between authors 
and the artificially stimulated atmosphere 
of Hollywood furnish the satire, which is 
in a flippant mood, 


Unrarrurutty Yours (20th Century- 
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Fox). A clever story showing the “thought 
world” of a great orchestra conductor in 
the toils of jealousy, convincingly acted by 
Rex Harrison. Elements of surprise and 
comedy are skilfully brought about. 

No Minor Vices (MGM). The story of 
a doctor who had thought his life well reg- 
ulated and his marriage a happy one, but 
who discovers that he is really a “stuffed 
shirt” and has some qualms on his marital 


-| status. With a nod toward the psychologi- 


cal, this satire achieves comedy but re- 
quires mature evaluation. 

Tue Rep SHors (Eagle-Lion). The story 
of Hans Christian Andersen is elaborated 
upon to furnish the driving motive in the 
careers of a beautiful ballet dancer, the 
musical composer she marries, and the evil 
genius in their lives, a famous impresario 
who considers any personal affair a serious 
infraction to his autocratic rule of the 
ballet. The symbolism of the story is car- 
ried to its ultimate and tragic end. Of 
special interest to those who love the ballet. 

Corriwor oF Mirrors (Universal-Interna- 
tional). A convalescent officer, becoming 
mentally deranged, suffers from delusions 
which associate him with a murder for 
which he hangs. That he is later proved 
innocent by the confession of another de- 
mented person does not solve the whole 
problem but contributes to the atmosphere 
of impending tragedy pervading the whole 
story. Unusual and sometimes fantastic, 
but it is not a fantasy. 

Roap House (20th Century-Fox). Al- 
though representing an authentic “slice of 
life,” and though technically well done and 
acted with skill, this story deals with a 
rather low and loose collection of indi- 
viduals. Additional bad marks: a court of 
justice is hoodwinked and the custom of 
going to church on Sunday morning is 
spoken of lightly. 


WHOLE FAMILY 

Tue Lovuistana Story (Lopert Films). 
Exquisite and awe inspiring. Tells how 
the incursion of a powerful machine to 
wrest from a peaceful Louisiana swamp 
its hidden oil treasure affects a “Cajun” 
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boy. The boy’s world of enchantment is 
explored in all its primitive beauty, and it 
is through him that the monstrous derrick 
is approached at first with fear and wonder, 
and finally with understanding. Music 
makes good use of folk tunes to enliven 
a score of pastoral beauty in which the 
clanging of the» machine brings a dis- 
cordant note which eventually creates a 
symphony under the baton of Eugene 
Ormandy and members of the Philadelphia 
orchestra. 

Tue Boy wirs Green Hair (RKO). This 
fantasy, using a child as its protagonist 
(Dean Stockwell) and his grandfather (Pat 
O’Brien) as an understanding philosopher, 
is quite pointed in its implication that to 
be different is not a crime, the burden 
being mainly on those who oppose diver- 
sity and their ability to adjust themselves 
to it. Well acted and entertaining. 

I Surrenper, Dear (Columbia). Comedy, 
with music, featuring the aspirations of a 
youthful singer (Gloria Jean) to get on a 
radio program. Situations and romantic 
episodes are handled naturally. 

THe Girt rrom Mannarran (United 
Artists). Even handicapped with the 
frayed old theme of the villain about to 
foreclose a mortgage, this should have been 
lifted out of dullness by its impressive cast. 
It wasn’t. There is a good minister (George 
Montgomery) who, aided by a good bishop 
(Charles Laughton), eventually thwarts a 
hypocritical church trustee. But that’s all. 
Naive and tedious, both in conception and 
acting. 

Rusty Leaps THE Way (Columbia). The 
story of a struggle of a young blind girl to 
overcome her fears and to start on the road 
to self-confidence. She triumphs with the 
aid and love of her guide-dog (Rusty) and 
the understanding of others along the way. 
Christian values are maintained through- 
out. 

Tue Bic Somsrero (Columbia). Gene 
Autry and Champion, in cinecolor. Man 
and horse play their usual heroic parts to 
save the ranch for the beautiful but mis- 
guided young lady. Colorful fiesta scenes, 
plenty of action. 
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ACROSS” THES DESK 


Among the duties to which we give 
personal attention is that of purchasing 
supplies for the family larder. Since 
the family has been reduced by mar- 
riages to two people, the periodic load- 
ing of that hypothetical and symbolic 
utensil, the family market basket, is a 
near daily occupation. We thereby con- 
front the current commodities with 
firsthand knowledge of the high prices 
which one must pay in order to have 
even such common articles as bread, 
butter and eggs in the ice chest. If you 
think a country boy who remembers 
when butter brought 10 cents per pound 
and eggs were similarly cheap; if, we 
repeat, such a purchaser is not sensitive 
to the high cost of living, please think 
again. You were wrong the first time. 

The above will explain why our at- 
tention was arrested recently by en- 
countering in a delicatessen shop a very 
attractive sign of which the top and 
dominant line was the publication of a 
prize of $100,000 to the first person who 
could qualify in answering a query of- 
fered for solution. There was not the 
slightest connection between the win- 
ning of the award and the commodity 
handled by the corporation offering it. 
One was not required to wash oftener 
or more comprehensively, or guess the 
title of the latest song hit. 

When we asked the merchant the 
purpose of the announcement, he said, 
succinctly, “Advertising.” Conversation 
elicited the further comment that in 
his opinion, it was in fact an exhibit 
of competition among the publicity for 
the advertising departments of a cer- 
tain line of “big business.” And to the 
further and final query, “Who pays the 
generous, the almost fabulous sums 
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that are the rewards of responders to 
such ads,” the local dealer replied with 
the brevity of conclusive reasoning, 
“The purchaser, the innocent and help- 
less third party to the transaction.” 


What to do 

Answering our own question or what 
to do, we certainly do not advise our 
readers to refrain from washing or even 
from the use of soap. But we put into: 
print our own conclusion and that of at 
least one dealer that the kind of trans- 
action in which a reader is induced to 
accept participation in what to all in- 
tents and purposes is a lottery is an 
evil act. : 

Lotteries a few decades ago were 
classified as a form of gambling and of 
crime. Some of our older readers will 
remember when the case of the Lou- 
isiana lottery was before the public and 
was tried in our courts. Its practices 
were deemed corruptive of honest cit- 
izenship and its circulation forbidden 
use of the mails. We do not assert a 
direct comparison between the current. 
form of competitive guesses and the 
“numbers racket” and horse-racing bets.. 
But we claim the publicity methods of 
large and legally privileged corpora- 
tions are in need of more careful scru- 
tiny than they have hitherto received. 
Generally speaking, getting something 
for nothing has the attributes of gam- 
bling. 

It is time for some of the corporations: 
whose wares are household, that is. 
market-basket, commodities to decide 
what is true advertising: According ta 
our dictionary, The Century, it is pre-- 
sumed to convey information concern-- 
ing an article. In commercial transac-- 
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tions, the ad is presumed to deal with 
a commodity, not to offer a prize for 
solving a problem or putting a state- 
ment on a slip of paper which is pulled 
forth first on a day of decision as to the 
prize winner. 

We suggest that this is a matter which 
is entitled to your attention. 


In case of war 

“All we know is what we read in the 
papers,” is a phrase frequently used by 
columnists and other writers. We do 
not hesitate to borrow it from secular 
journals and at the same time to ac- 
knowledge esteem for its originator, the 
late Will Rogers. We propose also to 
use some information remembered from 
a conversation with an official in a bank 
which is located west of Pittsburgh. In 
this conversation the banker referred 
to steps taken by the financial institu- 
tion in whose management he had a 
position of responsibility. 

In explaining why “his bank” escaped 
the financial debacle of 1929 and the 
years following, he stated that the ob- 
jective was pursued of “making its as- 
sets as liquid as possible.” To that end 
all mortgages due were “called” and 
settlement insisted upon. Such pro- 
ceedings did make the bank popular, 
but it warded off failure and justified 
the wisdom of its policies in a later time 

_of difficulty. 

What we suggest to the churches and 
' to as many of their members as it is our 
business to advise, is this: Keep out of 
debt. Buy what you need, and do not 
hoard money or goods. But do not 
over-spend. 

We are in the midst of almost 100 per 
cent employment, and if what one “sees 
in the papers” is reasonably reliable, 
the state of good times is not at an end. 
But churches should exercise caution in 
creating obligations of a monetary char- 
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acter which have to do with an in- 
definite continuance of larger incomes 
and free spending. The lessons learned 
the hard way during the depression 
beginning about 1930 have a value at 
this time which every clergyman and 
his church council will do well to heed. 


Lankenau Hospital's announcement 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, morning 
journal of that city, announced on page 
one of its issue of Nov. 14, that the cor- 
poration whose board of trustees con- 
trols the management of that institution 
of healing, had entered into an agree- 
ment to purchase a 92-acre tract of 
ground located west of the city’s west- 
ern boundary and now owned by the 
Overbrook Golf Club. The transaction 
has not yet been completed, but unless 
some insuperable obstacle presents it- 
self it will be finished early in 1949. 

The buildings which house the pres- 
ent Lankenau Hospital are half a cen- 
tury old and the institution is greatly 
in need of such modernization as would 
meet the requirements of an institution 
of healing in the middle of the 20th cen- 
tury. It is realized by the medical staff 
and by the deaconesses whose mother- 
house is located in buildings adjacent 
to the hospital, that modification little 
short of rebuilding would be required 
if Lankenau is to retain its position in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, and in so far as 
the diaconate is concerned throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Owing to the relationship of the sis- 
ters of Mary J. Drexel Motherhouse to 
the hospital, the opinion is widespread 
that the hospital is a Lutheran institu- 
tion. That is an exaggeration and to a 
considerable degree incorrect. The hos- 
pital serves the community without re- 
gard to religion or race. We shall en- 
large on this service in a later issue. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Reading Their "Favorite Magazine" 

During a lull in the fall meeting of the East Pennsylvania Conference of the Central Penn 
Synod, officers took time out to read reports of the ULCA convention in "The Lutheran." Left to 
right, the Rev. William Van Horn Davies, pastor of Messiah Church, Harrisburg, host to the con- 
ference meeting Oct. 25-26; the Rev. George F. Harkins, conference secretary, Zion Church, 
Pembroke; Dr. Dwight F. Putman, Central Penn Synod president; the Rev. Martin L. Tozer, confer- 
ence president, Trinity Church, Yeadon; and the Rev. Charles F. Trunk, Jr., conference vice 


president, St. Paul's Church, Lititz 


California Evangelical Fellowship 
Holds First Convocation in Oakland 


By Wirtram E. Crovuser 


San Francisco—The first convocation of 
the Evangelical Fellowship of Northern 
California was conducted 

California 


in Oakland the first 

week in November. Its 
announced intention was “to emphasize the 
content of the Christian message, to deepen 
the spiritual life, and to face fearlessly the 
religious and theological problems of our 
day.” 

Dr. J. George Dorn, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, San Francisco, is president of the 
fellowship. Dr. Earnest A. Trabert, pastor 
emeritus of St. Michael’s Church, Berkeley, 
a member of its board of directors. 

During the program speakers included: 
Prof. Otto A. Piper, Th.D., D.D., professor 
of New Testament Literature and Inter- 
pretation in Princeton Theological Semi- 
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nary, and Dr. Robert B. Hannen of Glas- 
gow University, Scotland. Dr. Joseph R. 
Sizoo of New Brunswick Theological Semi- 
nary addressed the assembly on “These 
Things Have Been Written.” Special music 
was furnished by students from the Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary of San 
Francisco, and by the students of the Bap- 
tist Divinity School in Berkeley. 

THE CONGREGATION of First Church, San 
Diego, celebrated its 60th anniversary with 
special services Oct. 31. The anniversary 
sermon was delivered by Dr. J. E. Hoick, 
chaplain of the California and Santa 
Monica Lutheran hospitals. The Rev. Erwin 
A. Vosseler is pastor. 

“Power Through Christ” was the con- 
vention theme of the Northern District 
Luther League when it met in St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, San Francisco, early in No- 
vember. Synodical advisor is the Rev. 
Theodore Youngquist of St. Paul’s Church, 
Sacramento. 

“Salt of the Earth” is being shown cur- 
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rently in California Synod congregations. 
‘Sunpay scHoors of this area have been 
co-operating with the Parish and Church 


‘ | School Board’s enlistment program. Dr, 


Earl Rudisill has been conducting well- 
attended demonstrations in Oakland and 
San Francisco. 

‘With all of the old world tradition, the 
San Jose Council of Churches recently pre- 
sented the Black Hills Passion Play in the 
Civic Auditorium. The performances were 
witnessed by thousands. 

The Rev. Clarence F. Crouser and’ his 
family, recently called to Grace Church 
in San Jose, are comfortably housed in the 
newly decorated parsonage at 187 N. 10th St. 

Tue LUTHERAN WELFARE Councit of this 
district is doing a most vital work. Dr. 
KE. J. Mattson reports that 11 workers in 
16 institutions made 5,558 contacts in seven 
months. The call has gone out for volun- 
teers and also for financial help. A regional 
meeting was recently held in Ebenezer 


Church in San Francisco when a strong, 


program was presented. The Rev. Dwight 
L. Miley of First Church is president. 
After an absence of several months from 


his pulpit because of illness, the Rev. Milus 
Bonker will soon be back in the work in 
Grace Church, Richmond. The pulpit has 
been supplied by Dr. W. E. Crouser of 
San Jose. 


Pastor Paul L. Reaser Elected to 


Presidency of Eastern Conference 
By Lioyp M. KEtirr 


BattmmoreE—The Rev. Paul L. Reaser, 
pastor of Atonement Church, Washington, 
D. C., was named president 
of the Eastern Conference 
Maryland of the Maryland Synod at 
the fall meeting conducted in First Church, 
Ellicott City, in mid-October. 
Reformation Day speaker at Luther Place 
Memorial Church was Dr. Charles B. 
Foelsch, former pastor of the congregation 
and now pastor of Holy Trinity Church in 
New York City. The congregation of Lu- 
ther Place is currently celebrating its 75th 
anniversary. 
Brernany Cuurcu, Baltimore, the Rev. 
Richard C. Rife pastor, honored former 


B What's Good Enough for Grandfather 
ie Nearly 100 years ago, Dr. Jacob Fry, then pastor of First Church in Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
a vania, purchased an organ—the first his growing congregation had ever owned. Its talents 
at appreciated, the little melodeon continued to provide musical accompaniment for all serv- 
a ices during Dr. Fry's I 1-year pastorate and others that followed. 
an Down through the decades have come succeeding pastors, changing styles of worship, 
Mi the waning popularity of certain hymns. Time has even necessitated replacement of the 

original organ with a magnificent instrument of many’ manuals, scores of stops, hundreds 
oy of pipes. But through all this, the little melodeon bought in the ‘50s by Pastor Fry has con- 
ith tinued to occupy a position of honor on the platform of the Sunday school, from which’ it 
ny is used at least occasionally today. 
i, For the Reformation rally in First Church on Oct. 31, Cumberland County Lutherans 
is jam-packed the auditorium to hear the distinguished grandson of Dr. Fry, ULCA President 
it Franklin Clark Fry. 

Apparently the power lines supplying electricity to the church became as overloaded 

WY as the nave, because a series of fuses blew out during the offering. The most serious cas- 
it ualty, of course, was the organ. After the combined choir had struggled through the intri- 
i cate anthem with considerable spunk and skill, the problem of the final hymn posed a 
or serious problem. 
af A happy climax was reached when four husky (muscular, not vocal) choir members 
uy, were prevailed upon to go to the Sunday school platform, to return carrying in their strong 


arms—the little melodeon. 
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Rochester Choir Begins 50th Year of Service 

On Reformation Sunday, the Men's and Boys’ Choir of Reformation Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
began its 50th year of existence. One of the few remaining choirs of its kind in the United States, 
it has been responsible for the training of over 500 young men during that time. Fred Salzer 
(right), a charter member of the group, is still active in guiding the organization, while James 
Laney (left), who began in the choir 10 years ago, is now one of its two soloists. Since 1932 the 
choir has been under direction of Norman Peterson, graduate and organ instructor at Eastman 
School of Music. During the choir's years of service it has been a highly organized group socially, 
musically and religiously. At one time, it sponsored a boys' camp each summer in the New York 


Finger Lake section. 


Pastor Luther F. Miller at a service Oct. 
24 in recognition of the 50th anniversary 
of his ordination to the gospel ministry. 
Pastor Miller preached to the congregation 
that he served from 1906 to 1923, and was 
presented with a substantial purse. 

Ocr. 24 was rededication day at Trinity 
Church, Baltimore, in observance of $40,000 
property improvements and recognition of 
memorials in the sanctuary and the church 
school. Speakers included Dr. P. S. Bar- 
inger, Dr. James Oosterling, superintendent 
of Institutional Missions, Secretary of 
Synod John C. Stuff, and Charles G. Reig- 
ner. Dedicated were a memorial altar, 
pulpit, lectern, communion rail and clergy 
stalls, presented by Trinity congregation 
in memory of the seven men of the con- 
gregation who gave their lives in World 
War II. A new organ, recently installed 
in the Bible school rooms, was a memorial 
gift from the Ladies’ Aid Society, in mem- 
ory of their church’s departed members. 
Other memorial gifts of individuals in- 
cluded seasonal altar superfrontals, stoles, 
altar fair linen, baptistry drapes, hymn 
boards, a hearing-aid system, new sacristy 
furniture, new council room furniture, 
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stained-glass doors and eight sets of clere- 
story windows. 

EMMANUEL CuHuRCH, Baltimore, Dr. 
Charles J. Hines pastor, celebrated its “new 
look” with a rededication and homecoming 
service Oct. 31. The $7,500 renovation pro- 
gram included formstone exterior, painted 
woodwork, copper spouting, new roof and 
new sidewalks. 

“Tr 1s NoT CHRISTIANITY which has failed. 
It is we who have failed to use it. It is the 
most realistic thing we have to solve our 
problems, the cure for our sick world.” 
These were words spoken by recently re- 
elected Governor of Minnesota and active 
Lutheran layman, Luther W. Youngdahl at 
a Reformation rally of 8,000 Lutherans Nov. 
7 in Baltimore’s Fifth Regiment Armory. 

Dr. Jonn L. DEATON was the speaker on 
“The Meaning and Significance of the Am- 
sterdam World Council of Churches’ Con- 
vention” at the annual meeting of the 
Council of Churches and Christian Educa- 
tion of Maryland and Delaware Nov. 4. At 
this meeting Dr. Deaton retired as pres- 
ident after serving as the Baltimore Coun- 
cil’s leader for the past three years. 

Justus H. Lissman, pastor of All Saints’ 
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‘Church, Baltimore, installed his successor, 
the Rev. Harold R. Stoudt, as pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Frostburg, Md., Oct. 17. 

THE GOLDEN ANNIvERSARY of the dedication 
of St. Mark’s Church, Baltimore, the Rev. 
Paul H. Smith pastor, was observed Nov. 
14 when Dr. G. Elson Ruff, editor of THE 
‘LUTHERAN, was the principal speaker. An 
|}evening service held in the social room, 
was highlighted by an address by Dr. 
Robert D. Clare, pastor emeritus. 
| 

Michigan Synod Votes to Purchase 
)Five-acre estate for Summer Camp 
By Wa.Ter N. BRANDT 


Detroit—At a specially called meeting 
of the Michigan Synod, purchase of a five- 
acre estate on Gunn Lake, 13 
Michigan miles north of Plainwell, was 
authorized. The site will be 

used for a summer camp-site. 

In addition to the land, which includes 
750 feet of lake front, the property already 
has two large buildings, a 15-room club- 
house and a three-story concrete structure, 
built for dining quarters and boat storage. 

The Rev. Arthur E. Wulf, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Kalamazoo, is chairman 
of synod’s rebuilding committee and will 
supervise the establishment of camp activ- 
ities. The first activity to get underway 
is expected to be the annual Summer Bible 
School. A leadership training center is also 
included in the plans. 

SYNOD’s YOUNGEST OFFSPRING is Advent 
,| Church, Detroit, organized by Dr. J. Earl 
Spaid, missions developer, Oct. 24, with 55 
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charter members. Dr. A. M. Knudsen, sec- 
retary of Board of American Missions, 
preached the sermon. Gifts on organization 
day included a collapsible altar, built by 
Messrs. Poirer and Wargo, a brass cross 
by Mr. and Mrs. Irvin May, candlesticks 
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by Mr. and Mrs. O. E. Putnam, altar vases 
by Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Jacobsen, brass 
offering plates by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Brenner and Mr. and Mrs. George Rau- 
hauser, altar vestments by Zion Church 
(ALC), made by its director of religious 
education, Miss Dorothy Haas, and a parish 
register by Dr. and Mrs. Spaid. 

NLC cuurcues of metropolitan Detroit 
participated in a Foreign Missions Advance 
rally held at Faith Church (ALC), Oct. 20. 
Speakers were Dr. Edith Eykamp, India; 
Prof. T. S. Paulus, India; the Rev. Chas. 
Wang, China; and the Rev. C. Vernon 
Swenson of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
Augustana Church. 

PROTESTANT REFORMATION Day rallies 
were held Oct. 31 and Nov. 7 in Ann Arbor 
and Detroit. Speaker at Ann Arbor was 
Dr. Perry Epler Gresham, pastor of Centra’ 
Woodward Christian Church, Detroit, ane 
delegate to the Amsterdam Assembly off 
the World Council of Churches. Dr. Pau’ 
E. Scherer of Union Seminary, New York. 
was the speaker in Detroit. 

Hoty Communion Cuurcu, Detroit, the 
Rev. Alfred G. Belles pastor, broke grounc 
Oct. 3 for its new church building. Plans 
call for complete excavation, brick veneew 
over cinder block, fireproof construction 
The first unit will be a parish educatior 
building. Estimated cost, when completed. 
is $84,000. 

Hore Cuurcn, Detroit, the Rev. Frank 
P. Madsen pastor, celebrated its silver an- 
niversary Oct. 31 to Nov. 7. Speakers wert 
Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of Chicage 
Seminary; Dr. Elmer E. Flack, dean o” 
Hamma Divinity School; the Rev. Vernor 
E. Kotter, president of synod. 

THE PROGRAM for October of the NLC Pas:- 
tors’ Association, Detroit, was presented i) 
the form of a panel discussion on the pro~ 
posal that the churches now co-operating) 
in the American Lutheran Conference an¢/ 
the United Lutheran Church in Americisi 
merge. Co-operating churches representec! 
in the discussion were American Lutherars, 
United Lutheran, Evangelical Lutherary, 
Augustana Lutheran, United Evangelicay! 
Lutheran, and Lutheran Suomi Synod. 
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Nebraska Synod Congregations Hold 
Reformation Rallies October 31 


By Pau. WIEGMAN. 


Fremont—Many congregations of the 
Nebraska Synod held Reformation Day 
services in October. Sixty 

Nebraska 


churches in the Beatrice 

area, all of them National 
Lutheran Council congregations, held a 
Reformation Rally in the Beatrice Munic- 
ipal Auditorium when the Rev. Emil Wendt 
of Fort Collins, Colo., and a member of the 
Board of Higher Christian Education of 
the American Lutheran Church, spoke on 
“The Lutheran Reformation Heritage in 
America.” 


The Intersynodical Lutheran Brother- ° 


hoods of Omaha and Council Bluffs spon- 
sored a rally in St. Luke’s Church when 
the Rev. E. W. Nervig, director of public 
relations for Augustana College, spoke. 

Dr. R. H. Gerberding of Minneapolis was 
the Reformation Day speaker in the Wayne 
Auditorium. National Lutheran Council 
congregations co-operated and the Wayne 
College Choir sang. 

THE REPORT of the treasurer reveals five 
Nebraska Synod congregations which have 
exceeded the 200 per cent apportionment, 
and nine others which have exceeded the 
100 per cent quota and are well on their 
way to the 200 per cent goal. Eight con- 
gregations are 100 per cent up-to-date on 
their LWA quotas. 

A scHeEme for all the windows in the nave 
of First Church, South Sioux City, has been 
adopted. Windows on the east side will 
‘portray the Christ of Theology, symboliz- 
ing the Incarnation, Redemption and the 
Sacraments. Windows on the west side will 
symbolize the Christ of Experience. A 
children’s window, a youth window and an 
adult window are planned. The Charles 
Suter family has ordered a stained-glass 
memorial window for the nave. 

Surpments of clothing and shoes for Lu- 
theran World Relief and the Omaha Mex- 
ican Mission were sent by Emmanuel 
Church, Tekamah, during November. 
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Women oF SALEM congregation, Fremont, 
are making contributions for a pantry 
shower for Western Seminary. These young 
men board themselves and contributions 
will help them reduce the cost. 

THE Omana CuristriaN Lay Council in- 
augurated a new form of school in No- 
vember in an attempt to reach more peo- 
ple and gain greater co-operation between 
districts and communities in Omaha. The 
school was held primarily for Sunday 
school teachers and church officers. 

TasrtrHA Home, Lincoln, received almost 
400 quarts of fruits and vegetables, pota- 
toes, pears, apples from St. Paul’s Church, 
Auburn. Clothing was also included in the 
shipment. 

Seventy delegates attended a rally of the 
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Southern District of the Luther League of 
Nebraska on Oct. 10, at St. Paul’s Church. 
Lincoln, Falls City, Nebraska City and 
Auburn were represented. 

Marcaret FREDERICKSEN of North Platte 
was elected president of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Western Conference. 

THE 100TH meEETING of the North Platte 
Conference was held in St. Luke’s Church, 
Emerson, the Rev. R. R. Pfeiffer pastor. 
Dr. A. W. Young, secretary of the Nebraska 
Synod, Omaha, spoke as did Dr. R. R. 
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Belter, president of the Wartburg Synod; 
the Rev. J. A. Jacobs, Scribner; and the 
Rev. F. W. Kern, Fremont. 

Others participating were: the Rev. P. O. 
Anderson, Spencer; the Rev. T. J. C. 
Schuldt, president of Nebraska Synod; Dr. - 


* W. P. Hieronymus and Dr. T. D. Rinde. 


New York Synod President Knubel 
Is Rochester Reformation Speaker 


By Howarp A. KUHNLE 


Rocuester—Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, 
president of the New York Synod, was the 
principal speaker for the 
United Lutheran Reforma- 
New York tion Rally held in the 
Church of the Reformation in Rochester 
Oct. 31. Dr. Knubel was pastor of this con- 
gregation before election to the presidency 
in 1944. The offering was sent to the Phila- 
delphia Seminary, and to Wagner and 
Hartwick colleges. 

Dr. Knubel was also speaker on CBS’s 
Church of the Air program on Reformation 
Day morning. The choir of men and boys 
from Reformation Church assisted in the 
broadcast (see cut on page 38). 

Dr. FREDERICK E. REISssIc, executive sec- 
retary of the Washington, D. C., Federation 
of Churches, was speaker for the fall meet- 
ing of the Brotherhood of the Western 
Conference, held at Concordia Church. 

Reports made at the closing roll-call 
dinner of the Inner Mission Society, held 
at St. Paul’s Church, Pittsford, on Nov. 4, | 
revealed that $13,271.75 has been sub- — 
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New York Synod. 


scribed toward the goal of $14,750. Incom- 
plete returns from a number of churches 
and lack of reports from some outlying 
churches will assure the balance of the 
needed budget. Fifteen congregations met 
their quotas, or over-subscribed. 

Synod is holding its second every-con- 
gregation visitation at this time. Rochester 
visitors include the Rev. A. J. Schroder, 
chairman; the Rev. Elmer G. Schaertel, 
Robert Carroll (Reformation), William 
Yahn (Emmanuel), and Grover A. Clic- 
quennoi (Redeemer). 

1948 contTinvEs to be a year for the cele- 
bration of anniversaries in this section: 
St. Jonn’s Cuurcu celebrated its 75th an- 
niversary with special services from Sept. 
26 to Oct. 3. Guest speakers included Dr. 
Knubel, the Rev. J. Christian Krahmer, Dr. 
Paul A. Kirsch, brother of Pastor John 
Kirsch, and the Rev. Frederick W. Grunst, 
pastor of Zion Church. . . . REFORMATION 
CuurcH celebrated its 80th anniversary 
with special events from Oct. 24 to Nov. 14. 

Tue LuTHERAN LEADERSHIP Training 
School is holding 10 Monday evening ses- 
sions at the Church of the Reformation. 
Opening date was Oct. 4. Seven courses are 
being offered. Officers of the school were 
re-elected at the opening dinner on Sept. 
27, when the speaker was the Rev. Daniel 
Staffeld, secretary of religious education 
for the Federation of Churches. The of- 
ficers are: the Rev. Alfred J. Schroder, 
president; the Rev. Dorr E. Fritts, vice 
president; Miss Jeanne C. Merriman, sec- 
retary; Henry J. Weniger, treasurer; Mrs. 
Charles A. Davis, Miss Edna Shoemaker, 
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$300,000 Campaign for Allegheny 
Home at Hollidaysburg Approved 


By Paut O. HAMSHER 


Atroona—A goal of $300,000 has been set 

by the board of directors of the proposed 

Allegheny Lutheran 

Pennsylvania Home at Hollidaysburg. 

A campaign to raise this 

seamount was approved by the Allegheny 

conference at the 11th annual convention 
in Zion Church, Meyersdale, Oct. 27-28. 

The drive will be launched in the spring 
of 1949, and was approved by a vote of 
51 to 5. 

The conference delegates also heard that 
the board of directors of Camp Sequanota 
has authorized the floating of a $35,000 
bond issue for continued development of 
the camp. The Rev. Walden M. Holl, camp 
director, informed the delegates that the 
camp had had a highly successful season 
last summer. 

The Central Pennsylvania Synod was 
represented by President Dwight F. Put- 
man, Secretary Joseph D. Krout, and 
Superintendent of synodical missions, Dr. 
Calvin P. Swank. 

Conference officers re-elected for one 
year include: President, the Rev. Walden 
M. Holl, Johnstown; vice president, the 
Rev. Luke H. Rhoads, Altoona; secretary, 
the Rev. George A. Clark, Boswell; treas- 
urer, P. A. Will, Johnstown. Next confer- 
ence meeting will be held in Holy Trinity 
Church, Berlin. 

More tHan 400 Lutherans of the Altoona 
area attended the union Reformation Rally 
held in First Church Oct. 31. Speaker was 
the president of Central Penn Synod, Dr. 
Dwight F. Putman. 

Over 200 Lurner Lreacuers met in First 
Church, Altoona, for their annual Refor- 
mation Rally Oct. 31. 

Sr. Jonn’s Cuurcn, Salisbury, has com- 
pleted the installation of a new heating 
system and other repairs costing about 
$3,000. The Rev. George E. Bowersox is 
pastor, 
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First Cuurcu, Altoona, has bought a par- 
sonage in the suburbs and has also pur- 
chased property adjacent to the church for 
4 proposed educational unit. Cost was 
23,000, already paid for. 

Tue Rev. Ratpu W. Brkx, pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Juniata, has accepted a call 
to Zion Church, Manheim, effective Dec. 1. 

Mempers of Claysburg Church, Newry 
parish, observed its centennial Oct. 24-31. 
Dr. Dwight F. Putman preached the anni- 
versary sermon. The Rev. L. J. Karshner 
is pastor. Five years ago this congregation 
consisted of 75 communicant members. A 
slogan was adopted at that time—“100 
communing members for the 100th anni- 
versary.” The goal has been reached. 

Newry CuHurcH in the same parish was 
ededicated Oct. 3 with Dr. Joseph D. 
out as principal speaker. Renovations 
included redecoration, installation of new 
chancel furniture, and a new electric or- 
an. This congregation is the oldest Prot- 
estant group in Blair county. 

A LuruHeran LeapersHip Training School 

is being conducted by the Lutheran Min- 
isterial Association of Altoona and Vicin- 
ity in Grace Church, Altoona. The Rev. 
ohn Barnes is dean and Wayne F. Perry 
is registrar. 
THE ANNUAL Reformation Day service, 
onsored by the Somerset County Lu- 
eran Pastoral Association, was held in 
rinity Church, Somerset, Oct. 31. Guest 
reacher was Dr. Wilson P. Ard, pastor 
f Trinity Church, Hagerstown, Md. 
SEVENTY-FIVE MEN gathered at Zion 
Church, Hollidaysburg, Oct. 19, for a 
hurch councilmen’s dinner sponsored by 
the Northeast District of the Allegheny 
Conference. 
Over 350 DELEGATES attended the meeting 
of the Allegheny Conference Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society held in First Church, 
ohnstown, late in September. Mrs. E. Roy 
ouser of Clearfield was elected president; 
rs. Walden M. Holl, Johnstown, vige 
resident; Mrs. N. D. Gosnell, Altoona, 
ecording secretary; Mrs. C. D. Bennett, 
oxham, statistical secretary; and Mrs. 
. K. Hilner of Myersdale, treasurer. 
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WMS of West Penn Conference Elect: 


Officers, Hears Foreign Missionaries 
By Paut Levi Fouts 


YorKk—Delegates attending the ninth an: 
nual convention of the WMS of the Wes 
Penn Conference at St 

H Matthew’s Church, York 
Pennsylvania elected Mrs. W. W. Nac» 
of York, president, succeeding Mrs. C. L 
Yost of Biglerville. Others elected were 
Mrs. Elmer P. Truchses of Carlisle, vic# 
president; Mrs. Kurvin Nickey, York, re 


“cording secretary; Mrs. George Overmiller 


Dallastown, statistical secretary; Mis: 
Laura Wakley, Dallastown, treasurer. 

With the theme “Lighted to Lighten,” th» 
delegates heard the following speakers 
Sister Janet Coiner of Baltimore; Mrs 
F. P. Reiter, president of the Central Pens 
WMS; Miss Alice J. Nickel, missionary t*: 
India, now on furlough; the Rev. Chitos 
Kishi, president of the Lutheran Churc? 
in Japan; Miss Mary E. Anstadt, editor o 
Lutheran Woman’s Work; Mrs. Robert & 
Oberly, missionary on furlough from India: 

Dr. Amos JoHN TraverR, Hamma Divinit» 
School professor, Springfield, Ohio, was th» 
Reformation Day speaker in York. 

Dr. Ciarence C. Srovucuton, ULC/#* 
Stewardship secretary, was the Hanove= 
Reformation speaker. 

In Latttestown, the Rev. Robert C 
Schiebel of Hanover was the principa: 
speaker at a Reformation rally. 

Wittram H. Mences of Hanover, whe 
has been a member of the Spring Grov 
Sunday school for 50 years, was recently 
honored by being awarded a gold meda 

Tue BroTHerHoop of St. Peter’s Church 
North York, has presented the congregatio 
with a movie projector. 

Over 150 have enrolled in the York Lu 
theran Leadership Training School. 

THE Rev. Ropert J. CALHouN, pastor o 
the Shrewsbury parish in York county, haw’ 
accepted a call to Zion Church, Hummels 
town. He arrived on Dec. 5 and succeedi 
Dr. Clarence G. Leatherman, who retires 
recently after 25 years of service. . 
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Curist Cuurcu, York, recently observed 
‘ts 215th anniversary. Anniversary speak- 
‘rs included: Dr. Walter H. Traub of 
maha, Nebr. The pastor is Dr. G. M. 
eely. 

ZIoNn View congregation, Quickel’s Union, 
i@bserved its 185th anniversary recently 
ith Gettysburg College Chaplain Howard 
Yok!) McCarney as principal speaker. The 
ygxev. Emmanuel J. Hoover is the pastor. 
Other congregations observing anniver- 
‘yeparies recently include: Ziom+ Church, 


er, Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz of Gettysburg 

eminary delivered the principal address 

at the 100th anniversary service. 

} Nov. 1 marked the 30th anniversary of 

yphe Rev. H. B. Burkholder’s pastorate at 
vangelical Lutheran Church, Greencastle, 

During that period, improvements 


se 


f Iremodeling of the church. Nearly 300 chil- 


vi Ponducted. The average annual budget of 
juthe congregation amounted to over $9,000. 


astor Frank K. Efird Named Head 


Of Roanoke Ministers’ Conference 
By Pau. J. Bame 


Stauntron—The Rev. Frank K. Efird, pas- 
or of Christ Church, Roanoke, was elected 
president of the Roanoke Min- 
irginia isters’ Conference at the an- 
nual business meeting of that 
Jorganization in early November. Pastor 
Efird, who had served one term as secretary 
the group since becoming a Roanoke 
‘pastor in 1946, will direct the activities of 
‘the all-Protestant group in the Virginia 

city for 1949. 

) A New Pree orGAN was recently installed 
“at Mt. Tabor Church, Middlebrook, the Rev. 


was 


Tur STAUNTON CONFERENCE Luther League 
held its fall meeting in Mt. Tabor Church 
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Nov. 7. The work of departmental secre- 
taries was stressed. Lois Sloop, president 
of the Virginia synodical Luther League, 
spoke at the 1949 convention of the Luther 
League of America to be held at Hotel 
Roanoke next August. 

A new feature of the conference meeting 
was an old-time “Hymn Sing” at which 
the young people sang favorite hymns fol- 
lowing explanations by leaders. The Rev. 
P. J. Bame, synodical director of Lutheran 
World Action, addressed the group. 

THE INTERIOR of New Mt. Olivet Church, 


Ohristuas 


BELOVED ORATORIOS 
INOW AT POPULAR PRICES 
IN DIGEST FORM 


HANDEL’S 


MESSTAM 


A precious half hour of inspiring 
music, with superb soloists, 300 voices 
of Handel Oratorio Society of Augus- 
tana College, Master Cathe- 

dral Organ. Album T, 8 sides 4- Lie 
on 10” records. Incl. 


MENDELSSOHN’S 


ELISA 


The unsurpassed beauty of Mendel- 
ssohn’s ELIJAH, abridged ... with 
four Distinguished Soloists, ae voices 
of the Oratorio Society o 
Augustana College, Master 5:75 
Cathedral Organ. Album EJ, Incl. 
10 sides on 10” er, 


354-4th Ave. Write for FREE 
New York 10 Bibleton Booklet B 5 
‘ ay RECORDS “< . 


AT MUSIC STORES EVERYWHERE: 
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Fairfield, the Rev. L. E. Bouknight pastor, 
has been completely renovated. New art 
windows have been installed, new para- 
ments, altar cross and other furnishings 
have been placed in the chancel. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 
Maryland Synod 

EHRHART, R. L. From Gettysburg Seminary as 
student. To St. Paul's Church, Lutherville, Md. 

LOTTICH, PAUL. From Christ Church, Chicago, 
Ill, as assistant pastor. To Trinity Church, 
Baltimore, Md., as assistant pastor. 2119 W. 
Baltimore St. 

MANRODT, P. T. From Gettysburg Seminary 
as student. To St. Andrew's Church, Capitol 
Heights, Md. 600! "C" St. 

NEIKIRK, R. HENRY. From St. Peter's Church, 
Riegelsville, Pa. To St. Timothy's Church, 
Dundalk, Baltimore, Md. 44 Admiral Blvd., 
Baltimore. 

STOUDT, H. R. From Kreamer, Pa. To St. Paul's 
Church, Frostburg, Md. 36 W. Main St. 

THEISZ, ANDREW. From Woodbine Parish, Md. 
To Uniontown Parish, Md. 

WHETSTONE, H. V. From Hartford Seminary. 


To China as missionary. 2 Fu Shan Road 

Tsingtao, Shantung Province, China. 
WHITSON, L. S. From Gettysburg Seminary a 

student. To Clear Spring Parish, Md. 


DECEASED 


John A. M. Zeigler 
The Rev. John A. M. Zeigler, D.D., re 
tired Lutheran pastor of the Californi 
Synod, died Oct. 25 in Huntington Park 
Calif. He was 93. | 
Born in Pennsylvania, Dr. Zeigler re 


‘ceived his education at the Missionary In 


stitute, Selinsgrove, Pa. was graduate: 
from Wittenberg College and Hamm 
Divinity School in 1874. He served parishe 
in Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati, O.; Nevadi 
Iowa; Belen, N. M.; Kansas City, Mo.; Sa’ 
Bernardino, Long Beach, Huntington Parl 
and Gardena, Calif. ” . 

The funeral service was conducted Oc 
28 in Trinity Church, Long Beach, by th 
Rev. Orval A. Awerkamp. Burial was { 
Whittier, Calif. 


6h PP A PA 


For Family Worship . 


Oh OP a 
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HOLMAN 
Modern Family Bible 


BHS5062 


The Standard King James Version In a my 
format for familly devotional use. Bound 

genuine Morocco leather, the Family Bil?) 
Includes a Family Register, a Presentat!) 
Page, colored frontispiece, and a Bibili 
atlas. 

An extra added feature, Included as part 

the Family Bible, Is a 32-page devotiow 
feature for home reading—based. on oS 
ished passages from both the Old and Ni 
Testaments. 


Size: 6'/2 x 9/2 Inches. Limp. Silk 
headbands and markers. Gold 
edges. 


$12. 5 


United Lutheran Publication 
House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Chicago Il Pittsburgh 22. Columbia 3, S$... 
Baltimore | Los Angeles 5 

| 

The Luther! 


\ 


VERSE REFERENCE JEWEL BIBLE 


Containing 


Presentation Page, Fam- New Fine Features Plus The 
ily Record and Maps in Traditional Excellence You 
Color. Combined Word Expect nm A HOLMAN BIBLE 
Concordance and Dic- 

tionary alphabetically 60,000 References are indented 
arranged. Harmony of in the Verse they are intended 


a phe ep Miracles t) serve. Large, clear, open 
and other reference  ,<ily read type. 


charts in simplified form. 


Priced from $4.25 to $11 Size 5 x 7% inches 
Write for Descriptive Circular 
SIMPLIFIED 
SELF 
PRONOUNCING 
SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY 8 
Self Pronouncing vee 


Contains over five hundred engravings. The new 
analytical and comparitive concordance (100,000 refer- 
ences). History of each book of the Bible—4,000 Ques- 
tions and Answers. Colored maps of Palestine, The 
Holy Lands, etc., over 700 pages. 


Bound in Blue Moroccograne Library style with edges 
stained to match. 


(T1756) $2.50 


FOUR THOUSAND QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


On the Old and New Testaments 
(1375) 60c 


Durably Bound in Blue Moroccograne 
An Ideal Book For Sunday School Use 


Buy These HOLMAN Editions 


at 


United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


SOMETIMES WHEN I conduct church 
services I find it convenient to read the 
Epistle and Gospel for the day from the 
Common Service Book. One day a man 
criticized me severely for this. He said 
I wasn’t reading the Bible. 

The lessons in the service book are 
an exact reprint from the King James 
version of the Bible. But this man had 
a feeling that the words weren’t the 
same unless they came from the big 
leather-bound book on the lectern. To 
him the Bible is a sacred object. 

During the war there were com- 
panies which advertised Bibles for sol- 
diers to wear in their breast pockets. 
They had stories about their Bibles 
stopping bullets headed for soldiers’ 
hearts. Some Protestants carry Bibles 
as Roman Catholics wear St. Chris- 
topher medals for protection while 
traveling. 

Ideas about the Bible being a magical 
object might be harmless if they in- 
spired people to read the Bible. Usually 
they don’t. In plenty of homes where 
the Bible has a respected place, it is 
never opened. 


In THE LAsT few years the American 
Bible Society has conducted an excel- 
lent campaign to teach people to read 
the Word. Much will be said about this 
campaign on the radio next Sunday, 
Dec. 12. Much needs to be said. The 
Bible is gradually becoming the for- 
gotten book. 

I can think of three reasons for this. 
1. Many people seldom read books of 
any kind. Newspapers and a few mag- 
azines exhaust their reading interest. 
I don’t know what can be done to en- 
courage such people to read the Bible. 

2. The Bible which most Protestants 
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have is the King James translation, © 
published ‘in 1611. The language is far 
out of date and slows up the reader very 
seriously. A few verses here and there 
are so splendid-sounding that many find 
comfort and help in them. But these 
people are unable to read straight 
through a short book such as the Epistle 
to the Romans. 

The cure for this situation is to buy 
a modern translation for all practical 
reading purposes. The American Trans- 
lation or Revised Standard Version 
should be in the home of every serious 
Protestant. 


3. Even WHEN you have a clear, mod- 
ern translation, there is much in the 
Bible which perplexes an untrained 
reader. Because the Bible is a very old 
book, and many of its chapters are 
tangled up in the circumstances and 
conditions of the distant past. 

During the last century especially, 
thousands of scholars have spent their 
lives digging out the meaning of obscure 
and difficult sections of the Bible. No 
other book in the world has been so 
carefully studied. Our pastors are ac- 
quainted with the results of this re- 
search. Very few laymen know any- 
thing about it. 

Every serious-minded layman should 
read at least one book about the Bible 
every year. Julius Bewer’s The Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament, A. M. Hunt- 
er’s Introducing the New Testament, or — 
C. T. Craig’s The Study of the New 
Testament will unlock vast ranges of 
meaning which most laymen never dis- — 
cover. 

A closed Bible is just another book. 
An open Bible is the word of life. 

—ELSON RUFF 


The Lutheran ; 
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W. see its outline softened by fleecy clouds and its sharp 
crags concealed by a blanket of soft, smooth snow. The hard 


realities of its rough, ice-coated peaks and deep, treacherous: 
crevasses are not visible so far away. 


When we get there we find the climbing tortuous because we 
have not conditioned ourselves for it. Real success in life keeps 
pace with the march of our 40 earning years — from age 25 to 
65. Success lies in living each stage of life without letting the 
trivial WANTS of today obscure the vital NEEDS of tomorrow. 


There is just one plan that insures the success of our whole 
journey — that plan is life insurance. A Lutheran Mutual Retire- 
ment Income Policy will provide a fixed income at age 60 or 65 
and insure the ultimate success of your life’s journey. Ask your 
local representative for information or write the home office. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION Ls 


Please send me FREE copy of your 
“"RETIREMENT INCOME” Folder. 


OLD-LINE LIFE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS - 


